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to Julian Galindo, a little 
Mexican boy of El Paso, for the 
first twelve years of his life. Born 
blind, his eyes had always been 
covered by heavy, opaque cata- 
racts. He did not even realize his 
loss: for all he knew, the world 
was something made up of words and noises, things 
to feel, smell, and taste. His pitying parents had not 
encouraged him too much to hope for sight, for fear 
their efforts would fail. 

But two months ago the surgeons decided to op- 
erate. For weeks he lay with his eyes swathed in 
bandages. Then they were taken off, and shielded 
by dark glasses, he ran to the hospital window and 
looked out upon a new world. 

“Look, there’s the car I came here in. And there’s 
a bicycle. I know it’s a bicycle. And, oh, there’s a tree. 
It’s beautiful!” 

One by one he saw the faces of his friends, the fur- 
niture, and the innumerable commonplace objects 
that make up the kaleidoscope of our world. Every- 
thing was an amazing curiosity. He had no words 
to describe the shimmering pageant of lights and 
colors except “wonderful,” and he stood there sev- 
eral minutes before the joy of it overcame him and 
he began to cry. His parents and the doctors and 
nurses wept, too. And in a few more weeks he can 
be fitted with glasses and will learn, for the first time, 
how to be a boy. 

Millions of people whose sight has always been 
normal are blind, crusted with the cataracts of ig- 
norance, prejudice, and dull insensibility to the 
rights and needs of other persons. Lacking the ex- 
cuse of natural handicaps, their lives are bound with- 
in the petty routine of personal self-interest, and 
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they cannot see the world with appreciation or sym- dat 
pathy. clo: 
The opening of the new year of 1938 would bea _ 
good time to take off our bandages, and let the light a 
shine in. There is not one of us who could not afford i 
to step up the keenness of our mental, spiritual, and kin 
human perceptions. We could; if we would, decide to kno 
see more and see better every day. We could read = 
more stimulating books, expose ourselves to more bon 
of the joyous, esthetic impact of the arts, both lively offic 
and serious: We could make our little mite of time kir 
and health and talents count for more efficiency in alar 
our regular tasks and more satisfaction to our friends df 
and families and associates. We could shake our- Dun 
selves out of our rut of habit and complacency and not. 
do something new and different—something we've inste 
never done before, that would sweep the cobwebs sae 
off our unused abilities and energies. ine 
And suppose we do all that—at the least it would a she 
make life more worth living—would we not also esse 
have to use our new-found sight to look into the ter- <i Pipe 
rifying world of social forces and international fric- oe 
tion that men seem unable to control? The hand of had ¢ 
violence and the shadow of disaster lie over the laugt 
human race, and we keep living aimlessly along. migh 
Are we going to bequeath to our children the shell- om 
shocked ruins of a civilization, or are we going to of ‘es 
find the causes of decay and learn to control them jokes 
before it is too late? For this, too, we must escape herse 
from our blindness. We must study the march of hisses 
, ae dared 
the machines, the clash of economic interests, the her y 
sufferings of great masses of people, the feebleness Polite 
of governments, the poisons of privilege and power. Swers 
We must see these things without superstition or suppl. 
hatred. We must not let hot-headed emotions cloud selves 
our eyes. We must not fight at the drop of a hat. sea 
Open your eyes in 1938, and see the world! speak 
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very early morning that Mr. 

Dunder acquired the habit of 
waking with the young light and 
walking about the wet washed deck 
in his pajamas and bare feet. Today, 
being on deck before the invasion of 
deck-washers, he discovered that 
there was another passenger even 
more matutinal than himself. His ri- 
val was a young woman, and she 
drooped forlornly against the rail, 
looking thirstily at the streaked 
dawn. When he approached more 
closely, he saw that it 
was only Miss Foss. Poor 
Miss Foss, a_ pretty, 
flushed, plump young 
girl, apparently the 
kind of girl who is 
known as jolly—appar- 
ently the kind that 
“gives back as good as 
she gets’ to jocose third 
officers—apparently the 
kind that usually, 
alarmed, despised, and 
withdrew from the 
mincing, precise Mr. 
Dunder. Apparently, but 
not actually. For in this 
instance the withdrawal 
was on Mr. Dunder’s 
side. The poor girl was 
cut off from the world by 
ashocking stammer. Her 
essential jollity was 
completely thwarted — 
cut off at the main, as it 
were. No third officer 
had ever had a chance to 
laugh at the jokes she 
might have made. Inside 
her there must have 
been a perfect turmoil 
of fermented, repressed 
jokes. She expressed 
herself only in explosive 
hisses, and those who 
dared to converse with 
her were obliged, after a nervous, 
polite pause, to utter for her the an- 
Swers to their own questions, to 
supply both quip and repartee them- 
selves—a double duty that almost 
immediately palls. 

Mr. Dunder had not dared to 
speak to any of the girls on the ship. 
He wasa thin, shy, shortsighted crea- 
ture, forty-eight years old, numbed 
by long residence in Malaya with no 
recreation but to read the works of 
the Established Great as they came 
out in a democratic shilling form la- 
beled the Mustardseed Library. Now, 
when he saw Miss Foss airing her 
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rough, sleepy curls in the romantic, 
cool dawn wind, he thought, “If it 
had been any other girl—it might 
have been rather a romantic mo- 
ment.” However, there it was—just 
his luck—it was only Miss Foss. 

The regiment of deckwashers sud- 
denly crowded the deck. A berrage 
of writhing waters sprang from their 
artillery of hoses. Mr. Dunder turned 
up his pajama trousers and stood 
firm in a doorway, enjoying the fierce 


“I crumpled up and fell into the 


steward’s arms.” 





cool snarl of the water. Miss Foss, 
perched on the high threshold of her 
deck-cabin door, watched with her 
plump, thirsty smile that never could 
explain itself. 

The men who were washing the 
deck seemed to communicate with 
one another by means of hi’s and 
ha’s and ho’s exclusively. They were 
English, but they might have been 
Zulus, for all Mr. Dunder could un- 
derstand of what they said. How- 
ever, obviously it was all good-na- 
tured and even witty. “Ha, ha—ho, 
ho,’”’ shouted one, and the others, 
“Huh — huh — ha, ha.” A _ perfect 


chime of hi-hi’s and ho-ho’s sud- 
denly pealed from the detachment 
of washers at the far end of the deck; 
something had interested the ingen- 
uous creatures—a cockroach, a dis- 
tant whale, a little mechanical pre- 
dicament. At any rate, there were 
all the sailors at the far end of the 
deck. Miss Foss looked naively after 
them. 

Mr. Dunder, standing barelegged 
in the urgent torrent of water that 
spewed from the nozzle of the near- 
est hose pipe, suddenly gave way to 
a wholly senseless im- 
pulse. Before he could 
dispute the matter with 
himself, he had seized 
the nozzle and directed 
its forceful stream 
straight through the 
window of the near- 
est deck -cabin. There 
was a frightful silence in 
the cabin while one 
might draw a breath, 
and then the squealing 
began — wild squealing 
—squeal upon squeal. 

Mr. Dunder’s whole 
body turned to ice as he 
dropped the hose and 
sprang backwards 
through the doorway. 
He fled to his cabin, al- 
most crying with horror. 
What in the world had 
possessed him to do such 
an incredible, irrevoca- 
ble thing? Not possessed 
him, really, for there 
was no hospitality, no 
open door at all in his 
nature for such an idiotic 
prank. Even at the age of 
seven he would not have 
done such a thing. His 
hands had done it by 
themselves — his hands, 
maddened by the vio- 
lence of that snake of water. He sat 
on his bunk and looked at his hands 
—they were mad, surely—yet how 
was he to disown them? If some one 
had seen him—if that Miss Foss had 
seen him. . . . He could hear the 
squealing still going on, and the 
sound of stewards running. He 
jumped into bed, trembling, and rang 
for the steward. 

“What’s that squealing?” 

“It’s the lady in Number Ten, sir. 
Some one turned the hose on her 
through the window.” 

“Who?” 

“There’s no saying that, sir. Must 
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nave been some young gentleman’s 
idea of a joke. Her heart’s weak and 
she’s all of a dither. Going to com- 
plain to the Captain, she says.” 

Mr. Dunder’s teeth chattered. Miss 
Foss must have seen him. She was 
quite close by when i. happened. He 
began to dress himself; he cut him- 
self badly while shaving. His hand 
trembled so — well, it was a mad 
hand. His cut chin bled so persistent- 
ly that he decided to give time to its 
staunching and go down very late to 
breakfast. His allotted seat was at 
the Captain’s table, and he hoped 
that the Captain would by now have 
breakfasted and gone. Supposing the 
Captain already knew of the attack 
on Number Ten. What a fool—that 
Number Ten woman—making such 
a fuss, getting respectable civil ser- 
vants into trouble. So Mr. Dunder, 
perspiring coldly, went down cau- 
tiously late to breakfast. The Cap- 
tain was late too. He sat looking an- 
noyed. 

“Perhaps you can help me, Mr. 
Dunder,” said the Captain. “I hear 
you were on deck early. It seems 
some one got hold of the hose while 
the men’s backs were turned and shot 
a lot of water in at one of the deck- 
cabin windows. The doctor says it 
might have had serious consequences 
—lady passenger with a weak heart. 
Did you see any larky young fool 
sneaking about on deck?” 

With the same horrifying unac- 
countability as his hands had shown 
when they went mad this morning, 
Mr. Dunder’s tongue went wily. “Yes, 
Captain, I saw Miss Foss,’’ he said— 
and he said it in just the right terse, 


unwilling voice—the voice of a chiv- ~ 


alrous man reluctant to get a young 
girl into trouble. He put just the 
right significant, chivalrous full stop 
after his admission. 

“You mean you saw—well... 
that girl? I always said she looked 
a jolly, bouncing piece, up to any 
mischief; but she behaved as though 
butter wouldn’t melt. .. . Miss Foss. 
... Well—I’m....” 

“What in heaven’s name is the 
matter with me?” the astounded Mr. 
Dunder asked himself. But imme- 
diately he justified his lie—the orig- 
inal outrage he could not justify— 
could scarcely reconstruct it in his 
imagination, though it seemed to be- 
long to the realms of delirious imag- 
ination rather than to those of actual 
memory. To tell the Captain that. 
... Well, in a way, though if one 
read it in a story it would sound rath- 
er mean, yet uttered by one’s own 
lips, it must be acknowledged that 
it was reasonable. An afflicted and 
pleasing young girl couldn’t be so 
severely reproached, so deeply dis- 
graced as an elderly civil servant 
with a solid reputation to keep up. 
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STELLA BENSON 


Stella Benson, 
whom Christo- 
pher Morley 
once called the 
cleverest woman 
writer of her 
time, lived a 
short life but a 
very full one. At 
the time of her 
death in 1933 
she had pub- 
lished a dozen books with backgrounds 
as varied as England, California, and 
Manchuria. But her books all had a com- 
mon denominator. That was her humor 
and her understanding and love for plain 
ordinary people. 

Miss Benson was born in England 
(1892); grew up in Southern France, 
Germany and Switzerland. She came to 
America in 1918, but before that she had 
taken part in the militant suffragette 
movement in England; done social work 
in London’s East End, and worked with 
the Land Army for a year or so. She 
lived in New York and New England un- 
til her doctor ordered her West—to a 
ranch in Colorado and on to Califor- 
nia. In 1920 she started back to Eng- 
land by way of the Orient and stopped 
off in Japan and China for a year. Later 
in England she married an Irishman in 
the Chinese Customs Service and went 
back to live in Manchuria until the time 
of her death. 

Readers who like sensitive prose will 
find Miss Benson’s writing rewarding. We 
recommend especially two of her earliest 
books: This Is The End and I Pose: also 
The Little World (the story of her trip 
across our continent in a Ford named 
“Stephanie”), and her travel book 
Worlds Within Worlds. (Macmillan) 











Besides, morally, he was not guilty 
of the crime. 

On deck after breakfast, the Cap- 
tain, making his jokeful daily round, 
was attacked by the victim from 
Cabin Number Ten. Number Ten, it 
now appeared, was Mrs. Mallet—a 
born, inveterate public butt, gro- 
tesquely fat and shrill, dressed in 
bursting scarlet—the kind of incred- 
ible creature that is seen only in pub- 
lic places like ships, hotels, or private 
views of bad paintings. 

“It’s an outrage, Captain,” she 
squealed from behind her mountain- 
ous bust as she lay prone on her deck 
chair. “I might have died. Peacefully 
asleep like a baby, and then to be 
woke up like that ...I tell you, Cap- 
tain, you must put the man in irons 
once you find him; it would have 
been manslaughter aforethought if 
I’d died. And I nearly did die. I sim- 
ply crumpled up and fell into the 
steward’s arms. He told me he said 
to himself, ‘Good God, Mrs. Mallet’s 
done for’. . . I tell you, Captain, if 
nothing’s done, my husband’ll sue the 
company for damages.” 

The hearts of all the chivalrous 
men within earshot all down the 
deck hardened. The Captain’s heart 











hardened. Even a victim needs charm, 
A charmless lamb can be more hated 
than the most aggressive butcher, 
The Captain, his kind face pink with 
anger, murmured remote reassure 
ances in a sour voice. He drifted 
away. Mrs. Mallet continued 
squeal after him. He drifted roung 
the corner of the deck, Swallowing 
an innocent sailor’s oath. He came 
upon Miss Foss, plump, neglected, 

thirstily watching a men’s shuffle 

board foursome. None of the player 

spoke to her for fear lest she should 

try to answer. The Captain laid hig 

hand on her arm. Fresh from his eye 

counter with the victim, he fe 

strangely tender towards the aggres. 

sor. “You naughty, naughty, naugh- 

ty, naughty gal,” he“said in a very 

portentous voice and wagged his 

finger with a somber archness in her 

face. 

“P-s-s-s-sh-k-k-k,” sprayed Miss 
Foss. 

“What you ticking the poor gal off 
for, Captain?” asked a chivalrous 
shuffleboarder. 

“Ask no questions and you'll be 
told no lies,” said the Captain. “She's 
a naughty, naughty gal.’ He winked 
and rolled away. Within half an 
hour it was known all over the ship 
that that Foss girl had turned the 
hose on the Pink Balloon. Ha-ha, 
Hee-hee. Wouldn’t have thought she 
had it in her... 

Mr. Dunder heard the news in the 
smoking room and felt dimly resent- 
ful, cheated, envious of the heroine’ 
fame. “‘So easy for young people to 
get away with things,” he thought. 
“People never give a man over forty 
credit for any real spirit or any real 
sense of humor.” 

And at the dance that night, as he 
sat in a corner, too shy to ask anyone 
to dance with him, he glowered upon 
Miss Foss as she danced round and 
round, enjoying the fame that should 
have been his. She was much in de- 
mand tonight, she flushed continu- 
ally to veiled, roguish flatteries. She 
was a new girl. She punctuated her 
hisses and splutterings with fluent 
squeaks of appreciation, with smack- 
ings of arch protest. Her stammer 
was now felt to be a sly disguise for 
sportiveness; she was “deep” buta 
“good sport.” Every young man 
asked her to dance and showed him- 
self glad to answer on her behalf his 
own questions. And as she danced 
past Mr. Dunder for the twentieth 
time, she suddenly caught sight 
him through her mist of happiness 
Her eyes dwelt on his for a second 
or two with a look of the most gel- 
uine and obsequious gratitude. 





Reprinted from International Shor 
Stories, by permission of 
Brown, Ltd., New York City. 
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WILLIAM T. G. MORTON 


Conqueror of Pain 


have a wisdom tooth that need- 

ed pulling, you don’t need to be 
reminded of how glad you were 
when the dentist performed the job 
painlessly with novocaine. And the 
thought of having an arm or leg am- 
putated without the use of an anes- 
thetic probably sends cold chills 
down your spine. Before medical 
science conquered pain by ether, a 
major operation was described in this 
manner by an observer: “‘Theshriek- 
ing patient was held on the table by 
strong men.” Today, you are thank- 
ful that you can breathe deeply of a 
sweet, heavy odor, grow drowsy, and 
forget all pain while the surgeon does 
his work. Other methods of produc- 
ing anesthesia—insensibility to pain 
—are also employed now, but ether 
is used in most surgical cases. 

Having enjoyed the brilliant mov- 
ing picture based on the life of the 
famed French scientist, Louis Pas- 
teur, as portrayed by Paul Muni, you 
might suppose that Hollywood pro- 
ducers would be interested in the 
life story of the man who won our 
centuries-old fight against pain. Cer- 
tainly, there was drama enough in 
Dr. W. T. G. Morton’s careful experi- 
menting, the successful public dem- 
onstration of ether anesthesia, his 
fight to popularize his discovery, and 
his long struggle against poverty. 
And since this man, who made one 
of the greatest contributions to med- 
ical science, was an American den- 
tist, there is the more reason to be- 
lieve that Hollywood would see the 
Possibilities of making a film based 
on his life. These conclusions were 
reached by Rene Fiilop-Miller, Aus- 
tto-Hungarian author of Rasputin, 
the Holy Devil, and other biogra- 


| it has been your misfortune to 
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phies, who has been an interested 
student of American life and history 
for several years. He hurried to Hol- 
lywood bursting with plans to pro- 
duce a moving picture on the life of 
Dr. Morton. The producers were not 
interested. They hadn’t heard of this 
Morton. But Fiilop-Miller was per- 
sistent. Finally, the producers made 
an independent investigation and de- 
cided that the author had a real idea. 
Now, they are preparing to film the 
story of Dr. Morton, and Clark Gable 
may be given the role of the trail- 
blazing dentist (The Scholastic Ra- 
dio Guild, by the way, beat Holly- 
wood to it, with its short radio play, 
“The Search for Sleep,” based on 
Morton’s discovery.) 


Morton the Tooth-puller 

This chance-taking scientist had a 
quiet enough early life. Dr. William 
Thomas Green Morton was born at 
Charlton, Massachusetts, on April 9, 
1819—the year the Savannah be- 
came the first American built steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic. Morton 
studied dentistry at the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery and in 
1844 he opened an office in Boston. 
At this time the practice of dentistry 
was very crude — barbers, black- 
smiths, and hardware dealers were 
practitioners of the genile art of re- 
moving aching teeth. Morton gave 
especial attention to the improve- 
ment of artificial teeth, and their 
means of attachment—a real contri- 
bution to the nation’s comfort. Our 
first President, George Washington, 
got the reputation of being a very 
stern, solemn man, mainly because 
his ill-fitting, spring-hinged false 
teeth made it difficult for him to 
smile or open his mouth. Since it was 
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A contrast in surgical operations — the 
first in which ether was used, and now. 


necessary in many cases to remove 
the roots of old teeth, Morton 
searched for some method of dead- 
ening the pain. On one occasion he 
rubbed some ether on a patient’s 
gums and it deadened the nerves. 
Then, he began asking some ques- 
tions: ‘Will a larger dose make a 
patient unconscious? Will a still 
larger dose kill him? What are the 
chances? He turned his dental prac- 
tice over to an assistant and started 
searching for an answer to those 
questions. In beginning his experi- 
ments, Morton followed a path that 
had been traveled by many other 
scientists, but he went much further. 
The effects of ether on a human be- 
ing had been known almost from the 
time of its discovery by the German 
physician Valerious Cordus in 1540. 
Its chemical name is ethyl-ether, 
and it is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol. Nitrous 
oxide (called “laughing gas” because 
it produces a jerking of the facial 
muscles which somewhat resembles 
laughing) was also known to pro- 
duce anesthesia, and it had been used 
in dental work early in the 1840’s. 
Searching for a pain-killer, Mor- 
ton began working with Dr Charles 
T. Jackson, a Boston chemist who 
had made himself unconscious in the 
laboratory by inhaling sulphuric 
ether. Urged on by Dr. Jackson, Mor- 
ton determined to risk ridicule and 
condemnation by making a public 
test of ether. He induced Dr. John C. 
Warren of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital to perform a surgical 
operation under ether anesthesia. 


The First Demonstration 
On October 16, 1846, the stage was 
all set for a dramatic and history- 
making event. Dr. Morton faced a 
crowd of skeptical surgeons and ex- 
plained his experiments. Not even 
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From Painting by W. Hudson, 1845 
William T. G. Morton 


the most progressive medical men 
of the day believed he would succeed 
in conquering pain. “We have seen 
men grow drunk upon ether,” Dr. 
Morton explained, “we have seen 
them made sleepy by it. With its aid 
teeth have been extracted and there 
has been no pain. But this is a grave 
operation. This involves the dissec- 
tion of a tumor in the neck.” Eliza- 
beth Morton in McClure’s Magazine 
for September, 1896, describes it. 

“Adjusting his apparatus, Morton 
calmly administered the anesthetic 
and, turning to Dr. Warren, said: ‘Dr. 
Warren, your patient is ready.’ The si- 
lence of the tomb reigned in the large 
amphitheater while Dr. Warren made 
his first incision through the skin and 
dissected a large tumor, while the pa- 
tient made no sign nor moved a muscle 
of his body. When the operation was 
completed, Dr. Warren turned to the 
audience and said slowly and emphat- 
ically: ‘Gentlemen, this is no humbug.’ 
and Dr. Henry Bigelow, of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, remarked, 
‘I have seen something today that will 
go around the world.’” 


Dr. Long Did It Too 


And the use of ether did go around 
the world, but not before critics 
scoffed and many leading surgeons 
fought against it. They argued that 
pain was a necessary evil and must 
be endured. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
famous both as author and physician, 
rushed to Dr. Morton’s defense, de- 
claring that “the deepest furrow in 
the knotted brow of agony has been 
smoothed forever.’ Holmes suggest- 
ed the use of the word anesthesia— 
referring to the insensibility to pain 
produced by ether. One can get an 
idea of the complete absence of all 
means of relieving pain when he 
realizes that even the words “anes- 
thesia’ and “anesthetic” were un- 
known before 1846. 

Like many other great steps in sci- 





entific progress, the discovery of 
ether anesthesia was made almost 
simultaneously by several different 
experimenters. .Dr. Wells, a Hart- 
ford, Connecticut dentist, tried ether 
in the extraction of teeth in Decem- 
ber, 1844, but did not like the odor. 
Two years before, on March 30, 1842, 
Dr. Crawford Long of Jefferson, 
Georgia, gave ether to James Vena- 
ble and removed a small tumor from 
his neck. The original bill charging 
Mr. Venable “$2.00 for sulphuric 
ether and exsecting tumor on Mch. 
30” is still in existence. A report of 
the operation was made to the Geor- 
gia State Medical Society years later, 
but at the time Long made no effort 
either to publicize the use of ether or 
to lay claim to this discovery. Re- 
cently , Georgia education officials 
withdrew a textbook frem the schools 
because it gave credit for the discov- 
ery of ether to Dr. Morton instead of 
Dr. Long. Dr. C. T. Jackson, Morton’s 
former associate, also claimed credit 
for the discovery of ether. The Mon- 
tyn prize of the French Academy was 
awarded to-both men, but Dr. Morton 
refused his share. Unquestionably 
Long’s first use of ether for an op- 
eration preceded Morton’s by four 
years. But Sir William Osler, famed 
surgeon, sums up the arguments over 
credit for this discovery: ‘‘In science 
the credit goes to the man who con- 
vinces the world, not to the man to 
whom the idea first occurs. Morton 
convinced the world; credit is his.” 


For several years after his first 
public demonstration, Morton 
worked to break down opposition to 
ether, and also perfected means for 
administering it to patients. In 1847 
he published Remarks on the Proper 
Mode of Administering Sulphuric 
Ether. But the man who helped the 
world conquer pain experienced the 
tortures of poverty in his later years. 
The American government had util- 
ized his invention and he claimed the 
right to adequate payment. Congress 
talked about granting him $100,000 
but nothing was ever done. Still 
struggling for a living, Morton left 
his home for New York City in July, 
1868, to reply to an article that had 
appeared advocating Jackson’s 
claims as discoverer of ether. Taken 
ill, Morton sent for his wife, and 
while driving to his hotel through 
Central Park became worse. He was 
taken to St. Luke’s Hospital, but was 
dead on arrival. 

In Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Boston, 
there is a tomb which bears this in- 
scription: 

Witt1am T. G. Morton, INVENTOR 
AND REVEALER OF ANESTHETIC INHALA- 
TION, BY WHOM PAIN IN SURGERY WAS 
AVERTED AND ANNULLED; BEFORE WHOM, 


IN ALL TIMES, SURGERY WAS AGONY; SINCE 
WHOM, SCIENCE HAS CONTROL OF PAIN. 





Critics. 10 people to attend re. 
hearsal. Must never have read or heard 
of Shakespeare. For appointment write 
Box G-71, Times. Give particulars— 
Adv. in the Los Angeles Times. 

Shakespeare who? — The Ney 
Yorker. 

se 


Write, we know, is written right 
When we see it written write. 
But when we see it written rite 
We know it is not written right; 
For write to be written right, 
Must not be written rite or right, 
Nor yet must it be written wright, 
But write, for so it’s written right, 
—Montreal Star, 


“Dear Clara,” wrote the young man 
“pardon me, but I’m getting so forget. 
ful. I proposed to you last night, but 
really forgot whether you said yes 
or no.” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note, “s 
glad to hear from you. I knew that] 
said no to somebody last night but had 
forgotten who it was.”—Grit. 

* 


First Soph: Let’s cut classes and 
take in a movie. 








Second Soph: Can’t do it, fella, ] 
need the sleep.—The American Boy. 


“In your opinion, who are the three 
greatest sailors in British history?” an 
admiral who was conducting an ex- 
amination for the Navy asked one of 
the candidates. 

The reply came pat. “I’m sorry, sir] 
didn’t catch your name when I entered 
the room, but the other two are Nelson 
and Drake.”—Montreal Star. 

a 


“What animal best accommodates it 
self to circumstances?” 

“The hen!” 

“And why?” 

“It always succeeds in laying its eggs 
so they fit in the egg-cups!”—Sunday 
Pictorial, London. 

* 


A young man was applying for a job 
as usher in a theater. The manager hat 
asked him many questions to determine 
his qualifications. Finally he inquired, 
“In case of fire, what would you do?” 

“Don’t worry about me,” replied the 
applicant. “I’d find some way to g¢ 
out!” 

. 


The colored preacher had been di 
coursing about salvation and concluded 
by saying that it was free as walet 
Then came the collectjon. “But, par 
son,” objected one of the congregatioh 
“I thought you said salvation was fre 
like water.” 

“So it is, brother,” said the preachet, 
“and so is water. We only charge ft 
piping them to you.”—Ashington 
lieries Magazine. 
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XXI—HOME, SWEETER HOME (Part I) 
By Gay Head 


“ M Y FAMILY doesn’t under- 
stand me,” moans Juliet 
into the mirror as she 

plants a Cupid’s bow on her puckered 

lips. “Just because I went to a club 
meeting Tuesday and had a date with 

Tony last night I can’t go to a movie 

tonight. I suppose we'll spend the 

evening by the fireside looking like 

a couple of crossword puzzles.” 

“My family gives me a pain,” mut- 
ters Romeo, sidestepping a stream- 
lined roadster, as he has to walk the 
dozen blocks to Juliet’s house. ‘““What 
if I did have the car two nights this 
week? Is that any reason to let the 
thing rot in the garage, while I go 
in training as a marathon walker?” 

A fine romance, with no movies— 
and no motor! But the Capulets and 
the Montagues are not the prison 
wardens Juliet and Romeo picture 
them. Julie’s family understand more 
than she thinks: that the girls’ Tues- 
day night club meeting was con- 
verted into a dance when the boys 
“dropped in” at ten o’clock, and that 
there must have been something hi- 
lariously funny about the King’s 
English to have caused gales of 
laughter toward the bitter end of 
last night’s study-date. What they 
don’t understand is her seeming in- 
difference to Mother’s simple request 
that the family be notified when the 
club meeting runs overtime or ad- 
journs to the down-town soda shop 
for further business. 


Home Remedies 


The Montagues may give Romeo 
an occasional pain, but their favorite 
son’s theories that a car’s best speed 
is fifty or over, that “five-passenger”’ 
is a hyphenated word to deceive the 
public, that there’s always room for 
one more, and that the garage is the 
place to keep garden tools—all of 
these ideas give the Montagues a 
series of pains which amount to a 
stroke of parental paralysis. 


The family is an institution, not to 
be confused with a house of correc- 
tion. “This is for your own good” may 
sound like spinach to you, but, if you 
take time to chew the stuff, instead 
of letting it choke you, your digestive 
juices will function properly. Chronic 
complaints can be relieved by a small 
dose of good sense and logic. 

Take the car, for instance. Because 
it has rested comfortably in the ga- 
rage for an hour is no sign parking 
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The radio and victrola contain elements of poison to 
family contentment. So always apply in small doses. 


time is up and you must drive on; nor 
since it happens to be filled with gas 
and oil, by courtesy of Dad’s pocket- 
book, should you feel the responsi- 
bility of running around the block 
until the tank is empty. Maybe it’s 
someone else’s turn at the wheel. 
Mother and Dad might enjoy a spin 
in the park under the light of the 
moon. And if you must have wings, 
because you’ve got a date with an 
angel, be a cherub before attacking 
the devil. Study your family, as well 
as your French, and decide the psy- 
chological moment for presenting 
your plan of action. Wait until Dad 
has heard Lum and Abner’s last 
word, help Mother dry the dishes, 
chop an extra cord of wood, clean out 
the furnace—and the grate, then ask 
for favors—last, not first. 

There is more room in a rumble 
seat than in some homes when dating 
is the order of the evening, but that’s 
no reason for you to be the girl who 
always leaves home, even if the fam- 
ily sit all over you and Romeo. Do 
a little home work on the house. 
Persuade. Mother to let you decorate 
the interior of the sewing room as a 
study; convert the attic or basement 
into a game room where you may 
entertain your friends. If you live in 
an apartment, call a tenants’ meet- 
ing. Strike a bargain with the family. 
If you accept the responsibility of 
caretaker of the living room, perhaps 
Mother will have more time to go to 
the movies with Dad or feel more like 


> 

taking the children to see Aunt Het 
after supper. If the whole tribe make 
an early return, don’t jump out of 
your two skins. You, Julie, jump into 
your apron instead. Chocolate fudge 
will settle Romeo’s upset nerves and, 
if you invite Mother and Dad, the 
party may last longer. 

Modern conveniences can prove to 
be everyday annoyances, 
if administered in heavy 
doses, particularly after 
meals. The radio, tele- 
phone, and victrola all 
contain elements of poi- 
son to family content- 
ment, so read the label 
on the bottle, and shake 
yourself well before us- 
ing. Wait until Dad has 
digested his supper and 
the stock market clos- 
ings before you go into 
your dance music. 


Nervous Cases 

Don’t try to take a 
bath and Rudy Vallee’s 
latest song hit at the 
same time by running 
the radio full blast; con- 
sider the neighbors and | 
how they grow tired of 
your noise—they may be 
nearer the loud speaker 
than you are. If you are determined 
to hear a certain program, play the 
part of announcer at the supper table, 
and get a reserved seat for the per- 
formance. At least the family will 
have time to leave, before it’s too 
late. 

Door-banging may be an outlet for 
your emotions, enthusiasms, and ex- 
cess energy, but Mother’s energy may 
be at low ebb after a day of house- 
hold exercise. Don’t make your ar- 
rival a grand-slam-bang. 

The telephone should be a pay sta- 
tion in most homes. If it were, some 
of the inmates would be bankrupt in 
a day. Telephones should be seen, 
not heard, at regular intervals, so 
give it a chance to rest; and when the 
rest get a chance at it, stick your nose 
in the Book-of-the-Month, not into 
their conversations. 

If the victrola is your medium and 
swing your rhythm, save your jam 
session for the time when you are 
alone and unmolested. It may take 
you twelve hearings to get the first 
four bars, but the family will have 
enough in one earful. 

If the bathroom is a public meet- . 
ing place during dressing hours, get 
ahead of the 7:30 traffic. Don’t wait 
until eight o’clock to shave or bathe 
or both. If you start first, you'll be 
ready first with an extra minute to 
tweek the curls in place; but the 
curls can wait until you’ve cleaned ~ 
up the place. It should look like a 
bathroom; not like a spring flood. 


| “\VAKE a look at the chart at the 

bottom of this page. It shows 

that in 1936 there were more 
than three times as many lives 
snuffed out in automobile accidents 
during the four busiest hours of the 
evening than during the four busiest 
hours of the morning. And this wasn’t 
just an odd coincidence that hap- 
pened only in 1936. Motor accidents 


at night have been increasing in. 


number and seriousness for several 
years. From 1930 to 1934, five repre- 
sentative states showed a decline of 
9 per cent in fatalities resulting from 
daytime accidents, but there was a 
27 per cent jump in night fatalities. 

What is the reason for this? Ac- 
cident investigators admit that there 
are several reasons. One is fatigue— 
the fact that neither drivers nor pe- 
destrians are as alert and watchful 
near the end of the day as they are 
near the beginning. But this is a hu- 
man failing for which no immediate 
cure is apparent. 


Out-Driving Your Headlights 

There is another and more serious 
reason why driving cars after dark 
is dangerous—faulty headlamps. Too 
many cars are driven too fast for the 
range of visibility provided by im- 
properly adjusted headlamps. Let us 
give you an example. 

Suppose you are driving your dad’s 
car out on the open road at night. 
Down the road in the darkness be- 
yond the reach of your headlight 
beam is a pedestrian (He is one of 
those stubborn pedestrians who has 
never heeded the advice that it is 
safer to walk toward traffic than to 
walk with his back to approaching 
cars.) So when he looms up suddenly 
out of the darkness, you’d better not 
depend on him. Be prepared to do 
the accident-avoiding yourself. 

Whether you see him in time de- 
pends on many factors. Speed is ob- 
viously one of them. If the only way 
you can avoid hitting him is to stop 
—in other words, if there isn’t room 


GOOD DRIVING 


IV. “Slow Down 


at Sun-Down”’ 


By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


to steer around him and he doesn’t 
get out of the way himself—then you 
must see him at a distance ahead that 
is at least equal to the distance re- 
quired to bring your car to a full 
halt. And just how much distance 
this will be will depend upon the 

















ber. But as soon as we use this slogan 
we collide with a question: How fast 
is too fast? 

Clearly, a speed of 40 miles an hour 
under one set of conditions may be 
more dangerous than a speed of 60 
miles an hour under another set of 
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Courtesy, National Safety Council and (inset) Travelers Insurance Co. 
This chart shows how far a car goes before it can be brought to a stop (including 
thinking time). Right: the force of a crash is like plunging off high buildings. 


speed at which you are driving. (See 
illustration above of stopping dis- 
tances at various speeds.) 

If you can’t see this unexpected 
pedestrian that far ahead, you are 
out-driving your headlights—clearly 
a most hazardous thing to do. And 
because out-driving or out-speeding 
headlights has been responsible for 
thousands of fatal accidents, the slo- 
gan “Slow-down at Sun-Down” is a 
good rule for all motorists to remem- 


Each Coffin Represents One Thousand Lives Lost in 1936 
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There were 2,980 persons killed in automobile accidents in 1936 between the hours 
of 6 and 10 a. m. And from 5 to 9 p. m. there were 10,640 persons killed. That is 
why motorists need to be cautioned against the greater dangers of night driving. 
During the 12 night hours there were 21,670 automobile deaths in 1936 as against 
15,130 deaths from daytime accidents. That makes the year’s total of automobile 
deaths 36,800 persons. In addition there were 967,840 persons injured in 864,800 
automobile accidents in 1936. (Statistics, courtesy Travelers Insurance Company.) 








conditions. It is sad, but most mo- 
torists haven’t the slightest idea of 
what constitutes a proper reduction 
of speed for night driving. In one 
survey it was found that on a road 
where all cars averaged 43 miles an 
hour in daylight ten per cent of the 
drivers were doing 60 or better at 
night! 

So it is necessary to do more than 
just mutter words like “Slow-Down 
at Sun-down.” It is necessary to give 
drivers—especially young drivers— 
concrete evidence of the gamble they 
take in doing 60 at night on a poorly 
lighted road, particularly if the head- 
lamps on the cars they drive are de- 
fective. 


Gambling Your Life 


A glance at the chart of the dis- 
tances required to stop a car at vari- 
ous speeds will show you that unless 
your headlamps are equipped to give 
you an illuminated view of the road 
ahead for at least 166 feet, you are 
taking needless chances by driving 
more than 40 miles an hour at night. 
You are “Dicing with Death’”—you 
are running the risk of joining the 
huge army of 1,004,640 persons who 
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If the headlamps on your parents’ car provide as little light as this, they are 
in grave need of adjustment. Faulty headlamps and high speed at night don’t mix. 


were either killed, maimed, or slight- 
ly injured in automobile accidents in 
1936. After all, the obstacle that 
looms up suddenly out of the dark- 
ness may very well be, instead of a 
pedestrian, a stalled truck or a farm 
wagon, in which case more than one 
human life may be imperiled by un- 
wise speeding. 

This brings us to the subject of the 
condition of headlamps in limiting or 
extending sight distances. Modern 
headlamps. provide adequately safe 
road lighting even for speeding cars, 
but, like other parts of the car, they 
need periodic inspection and atten- 
tion to keep them in efficient, top- 
notch condition. 


Don’t Neglect Headlamps 


An inspection of 3,200,000 motor 
vehicles revealed that 69%, or more 
than two out of three cars had de- 
fective lighting equipment. Thus 
through carelessness and neglect 
hundreds upon hundreds of motor- 
ists are constantly—night after night 
—taking foolish chances with their 
own lives, the lives of their families, 
and the lives of thousands of other 
drivers and pedestrians. Truely the 
most tragic thing about the appalling 
toll of death on the highways is the 
fact that so many of these fatal acci- 
dents could be so simply avoided. 

To remedy this condition, head- 
lamps should be inspected and con- 
ditioned at least twice a year. Many 
states have Iaws requiring that the 
safety units on automobiles (includ- 
ing all lighting equipment) be in- 
spected and adjusted to certain 
standards at least once a year. 

Lenses should be thoroughly and 
regularly cleaned. Tests have shown 
that dirt can absorb or diminish as 
much as ten per cent or more of the 
light capacity. Reflectors should be 
cleaned and polished. If the reflec- 
tors are dented or the silver plate 
has worn through, they should be 
replaced. A dirty, tarnished, or 
worn-out reflector may cut in half 
the light on which you must depend 
for safety. Blackened bulbs may re- 
duce the light ten per cent or more. 
Bad connections and defective 
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road driving and at the same time 
provides effective relief from glare. 
The switch used to change beams is 
commonly called the dimmer switch. 
Although there was a time a good 
many years ago when we actually 
did dim our lights when passing, the 
advent of the multiple beam head- 
lighting ended all that. Now our low- 
er or meeting beams have just as 
much light as the driving beam; the 
light is simply directed so that it 
won’t glare in the other fellow’s eyes. 
From what we learned about the 





This picture gives you a better idea of the kind of lighting needed to help avoid 
highway accidents. A full, clear view of the road ahead makes night driving safer. 


switches may also diminish light by 
25 per cent or more. 

These figures illustrate why head- 
lamp condition is so important to 
safety. Service stations will inspect 
and adjust your headlamps for a 
moderate fee. But even if the sum 
were not trifling, it would be cheap 
compared with the price that thou- 
sands of motorists pay every year for 
ignoring the warning that headlamps 
and other lighting equipment on au- 
tomobiles should be checked at least 
twice a year. This will make night 
driving safer and pleasanter. 

Then there is the matter of proper 
use of the multiple beam headlight- 
ing systems with which all cars have 
been equipped for about ten years. 
These systems provide a driving 
beam which is designed to give safe 
lighting on the open road and one or 
more additional beams, which are 
designed with proper non-glare fea- 
tures for use in approaching other 
cars coming in the opposite direction. 


Multiple Beam 

Automotive engineers and design- 
ers have done everything pessible to 
make it easy for drivers to use these 
beams correctly. On all cars built in 
recent years, the switch has been 
conveniently located either on the 
floor next to the clutch pedal or on 
the steering column. 

Moreover, an indicator light is 
commonly provided to inform the 
driver which beam he has on. Proper 
use of these beams is simple and be- 
comes automatic with practice. Such 
use gives good illumination for open 


dangers arising from “glare vision” 
in the previous article in the “Good 
Driving” series (Schol., Dec. 11, 1937, 
P. 30), it should not be necessary to 
tell high school drivers that they 
should always switch on the lower 
beam when driving against oncom- 
ing traffic. Not only is it bad manners 
not to do so, but it shows a negligent 
disregard for the safety of others. Do 
not be discouraged by the scarcity 
of oncoming drivers grateful enough 
to follow suit. Above all, don’t flash 
the bright driving beam into the in- 
considerate driver’s eyes just for re- 
venge. If he has a smash-up, he will 
have paid too high a price for a mo- 
ment’s thoughtlessness. 

But headlamps in topnotch con- 
dition—as important as they are— 
are not to be considered a cure-all 
for the accident menace. Alertness 
and concentration on the part of the 
driver are still vitally necessary. Re- 
cent tests have shown that we gener- 
ally see an object we are looking for 
twice as far away as we are likely 
to see an object that looms up unex- 
pectedly. The driver, of course, 
should concentrate upon seeing at all 
times but because of limited sight 
distances, this is of especial impor- 
tance at night. 

To sum up, the rules for sane, safe 
driving at night are: 

(1) Don’t out-drive your head- 
lights. 

(2) Concentrate on seeing. 

(3) Keep the headlamps in tip- 
top condition at all times. 

(4) Use the various lighting beams 
properly. 


newspaper headlines aren’t always 

the stories that will be studied and 
discussed by future historians. In select- 
ting the ten biggest stories of 1937, 
Scholastic ignored many big headlines 
and sought to pick only those present- 
day events that have future as well as 
immediate significance. 

Many stories have been omitted from 
the first ten which may develop into 
news of significance. It can be argued 
that the Russian elections under the new 
constitution, and the purge of Trotsky- 
ites, should rank ahead of events in 
Brazil, or the coronation of King George 
VI. But the threat of fascism in Brazil, 
with its future effect on United States 
policies in Latin-America, places Bra- 
zilian events among the first ten. While 
the coronation of King George VI, fol- 
lowing the dramatic abdication of King 
Edward VIII (an outstanding story of 
1936), and its effect on the future of 
the huge British empire, gives this story 


Nie stories that make the biggest 


THE NEWS PARADE of 1937 


world significance aside from its color 
and pageantry. 

In foreign affairs, the French political 
and financial crisis and the discovery of 
the “Hooded Ones” plot, ranks as a 
potential first ten story. (Schol., Oct. 6; 
Dec. 11, p. 14-S.) Unrest in India, the 
German church conflict with Hitler, and 
Arab-Jewish strife in Palestine, promise 
to become important stories of 1938. 

News that Britain and the United 
States are negotiating a reciprocal trade 
agreement just misses the first ten rank- 
ing. Such an agreement should help 
tear down the trade barriers that lead 
to wars. But until the treaty is signed this 
news remains in the “honorable men- 
tion” class. (Schol., Dec. 18, p. 25-S.) 
Another important story was the report 
on technological trends by the National 
Resources Board, which gave Americans 
a chance to see what inventions have 
done to them, and predicted what future 
inventions may do. (Schol., Sept. 18, p. 
16.) Can you name any others? 








1. The Sino-Japanese War 


One month after the fall of Shang- 
hai, Japanese troops fought their way 
along the Yangtze River valley and 
burst through the walled defenses of 
Nanking, China’s capital city. In North 
China an “independent” government 
was established at Peiping, capital of 
old China. The future of General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government now 
hangs in the balance. The Nine-Power 
Conference at Brussels failed to offer 
a program to check the Japanese. Will 
Chiang be able to continue the fight, or 
will the pro-Japanese group gain con- 
trol and make peace with Japan? 

Since the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, Japan has been steadily occupy- 
ing large areas of China and setting up 
“independent” states. 
that her growing population and in- 
dustries need Chinese land and raw 
materials, and that she seeks only to 
cooperate with China for the best in- 
terests of both nations. 

Although her leaders say Japan is 
trying to save China from communism, 
it is a fact that the Chinese communists 
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have united with government forces to 
oppose the Japanese. The Japanese 
economic structure is badly strained, 
but the army and navy leaders, who 
act independently of Parliament, now 
have control and run the government 
in the name of the Emperor, who is 
looked upon as a God. 

Following the fall of Nanking, Japa- 
nese bombing planes attacked all ship- 
ping on the Yangtze River. The U. S. 
gunboat Panay and three Standard Oil 
Company ships were sunk, and several 
British vessels were damaged. President 
Roosevelt addressed a vigorous protest 
direct to Emperor Hirohito. Japan of- 
fered apologies, prepared to make pay- 
ment, assured our Government and 
Britain that such attacks would cease, 
and forced the resignation of the chief 
of naval aviation in China. Recalling 
that past apologies have usually been 
followed by more attacks, the British 
talked of sending more warships to 
Chinese waters and tension and fear 
of war increased. 


Questions 

How did Britain and the United States 
gain concessions in the International Set- 
tlement? Does China have any control 
over this Settlement? 

Do we have large business interests in 
China? 

What event brought about Japan’s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations? 

Did Japan attend the Nine-Power con- 
ference in order to defend her actions in 
China? 

(Scholastic, Feb. 20, p. 10, 11; April 17, 
p. 11; May 15, p. 13; May 29, p. 21—review; 
Sept. 18, p. 14, 15, p. 21—Behind the Head- 
lines ; Sept. 25, p. 15-S; Oct. 16, p. 16-S; Oct. 


30, p. 13-S; Nov. 13, p. 13-S; Nov. 20, p. 
25-S; Dee. 11, p. 14-S; p. 25-S; Dec. 18, 
p. 14-S.) 


2. Recession or Depression? 

The threatening shadow of a busi- 
ness depression hung over the special 
session of Congress that President 
Roosevelt called to meet on November 
15. Agreeing with Mark Twain that 
“the most sensitive nerve in the human 
anatomy is the nerve that runs to the 
pocketbook,” Congress sought to re- 


assure the nation that something would 
be done to halt the present “recession.” 
The downward trend of business has 
been marked since the high point last 
August. The N. Y. Times index of bysj- 
ness activity, which measures business 
conditions somewhat as a thermometer 
measures temperature, stood at 1129 
last August 14 after touching 72.5 in 
1932. By December, the index was hoy. 
ering at a year’s low of 85. In October 
the stock market collapsed with a crash 
that sounded like the 1929 debacle, ang 
prices fell between 30 and 40 per cent. 
Unemployment increased again. 
Why did the stock market collapse? 
And what caused the present business 
recession? Stock market leaders 
blamed the collapse on too strict reg. 
ulation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. S.E.C. officials said prices 
dropped because they had climbed too 
high in relation to business activity, 
Businessmen blamed the recession on 
uncertainty over government policies 
and continued labor trouble. New Deal- 
ers resent efforts to call the recession 
a “Roosevelt depression.” They blame 
it on a rapid rise in the price of raw 
materials. C. F. Hughes of the N. Y, 
Times also recalled that President 
Roosevelt warned business of price 
rises in steel, copper, etc., early in 1937, 
Studies of this price boom show that 
raw material prices went higher than 
the prices of the finished products that 
consumers buy. This caused a “buyers’ 
strike” and resulted in a drastic drop 
in raw material prices. Late in Decem- 
ber raw material prices had turned up- 
ward slightly, while finished goods 
prices continued downward. If these 
two prices remain together, experts 
believe consumer buying will increase 
and business will revive soon. 
President Roosevelt has joined Con- 
gress in efforts to encourage business. 
He called for government aid ina 
building boom; talked peace with util 
ities leaders who have fought bitterly 
against the government’s cheap power 
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program; expressed a willingness to 


amend the taxes on capital gains and. 


undistributed corporation surpluses, 
which business leaders accuse of ham- 

ring industrial expansion; and 
sought to balance the income and outgo 
of government money. 


Questions 
How do raw material price rises lead to 
a “buyers’ strike”? hs 
What is meant by “pump priming ? ; 
Give two reasons for the lag in building 


construction. 
What useful function does the stock mar- 


ket perform? ; 
Are stock market prices always an ac- 
curate indicator of business conditions? 
Why is the steel production rate consid- 
ered a good index of business activity? 
stic, April 10, p. 24; April 17, p. 14; 
ence. is; May 29, p. 16—review of 
business news; Oct. 2, p. 29-S; Oct. 23, p. 
25-S—Behind the Headlines ; Nov. 6, p. 15-S; 
Nov. 13, p. 16-S; Dec. 4, p. 15-S;_Dec. 11, 
p. 11, p. 1o-S, Pp. 16-S; Dec. 18, p. 15-S, 16-S, 


p. 25-S.) 


3. The Supreme Court Battle 

From February until August, 1937, 
the nation was stirred to its depths 
by a dramatic battle over President 
Roosevelt’s sweeping bill to enlarge 
the Supreme Court by appointing new 
Justices for those over seventy who 
did not retire. When the Senate finally 
buried the bill by sending it back to 
the Judiciary Committee, the President 
suffered his first major defeat since he 
took office in 1933. His surrender on 
the court bill was followed by a revolt 
of Western and Southern Democrats 
that blocked action on the New Deal’s 
crop control, wages and hours, and 
government reorganization bills, and 
threatens to break the President’s lead- 
ership over Congress and the Demo- 
cratic Party. The whole battle took a 
more sensational turn when the newly 
appointed Associate Justice Hugo L. 
Black was discovered to have been 
once a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Although the President is said to feel 
that the majority of the voters still 
back his New Deal program, it is evi- 
dent that his position is much more 
uncertain than it was after his over- 
whelming victory in the 1936 election. 
At that time the conflict between the 
New Deal’s program and the Supreme 
Court remained unsolved but during 
the election campaign he did not dis- 
cuss plans for judicial reform. 

When the Supreme Court bill was 
presented to a startled Congress it 
promptly split the Democrats into war- 
ring camps and the gleeful Republicans 
Temained on the sidelines. Opponents 
said the bill would destroy our inde- 
pendent judiciary, put “yes men” on 
the Court, and lead to a dictatorship. 
New Dealers said we were in danger 
of dictatorship only when we were un- 
able to act during a crisis. They ac- 
cused the Court of blocking necessary 
action. Several events then sealed the 
fate of the bill: 1. The Supreme Court 
turned liberal and wiped out the “no- 
man’s land” by favorable decisions on 
the Washington Minimum Wage Law 
and the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
2. The powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
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mittee denounced the bill. 3. Associate 
Justice Willis Van Devanter retired and 
gave the President a chance to make 
his first Court appointment. 

Vice-President Garner finally 
patched up an agreement which killed 
the measure and led to the passage of 
an act speeding up lower federal court 
procedure. It was believed the Presi- 
dent signed this act reluctantly. 


Questions 
Has the New Deal lost any important 


cases in the Supreme Court since Febru- 
ary, 1937? 

Does the Court “follow the election re- 
turns”? Should it? 

Is it legal for Congress to increase the 
membership of the Supreme Court? 

Should Congress have the power to “re- 
view” decisions of the Supreme Court? 
Explain this process. What is “due process 
of law”? Distinguish between interstate 
and intrastate commerce. 


(Scholastic, Feb. 20, p. 9; March 6, p. 17, 18; 
March 13, p. 12; March 20, p. 19; April 10, 
p. 25; April 17, p. 21; April 24, p. 13; May 1, 
p. 23; May 15, p. 14; May 22, p. 15; May 29, 
p. 19—review; Sept. 18, p. 13; Sept. 25—Con- 
stitution Issue; Oct. 2, p. 19-S; Oct. 16, p. 14-S; 
Dec. 11, p. 11, 12.) 


4. “Balance of Power’’ 


As the bloody Spanish Civil War 
dragged on into its second year it was 
apparent that this “little world war” 
was intensifying the struggle for the 
“balance of power” in Europe. An- 
other “world war” loomed dangerous- 
ly near. Germany and Italy formed the 
“Rome-Berlin axis” to oppose the 
democratic bloc—Britain and France. 
And the Italo-German-Japanese anti- 
communism pact menaces Russia from 
both the East and West. The danger- 
ous European division became more 
open when Mussolini, angered by the 
League of Nations’ refusal to recog- 
nize his conquest of Ethiopia, quit the 
League and drew closer to Germany 
and Japan. 

Shortly after the Spanish Civil War 
began in July, 1936, Britain and France 
sought to keep the conflict in Spain 
by setting up the Non-Intervention 
Committee. The Committee failed to 
prevent foreign nations from med- 
dling in the Civil War. When mysteri- 
ous submarines began sinking mer- 





chant vessels in the Mediterranean 
Sea, Britain and France acted more 
firmly. They called the Nyon Confer- 
ence and established a naval patrol 
against the “pirates.” Alternately 
scolding and then pacifying Italy, Brit- 
ain and France threatened to aid the 
Loyalists if Italy did not stop aid to 
General Franco. Italy defied them 
and got away with it. Worried by Ja- 
pan, Russia appeared to be decreasing 
her aid to the Loyalists. Believing that 
Franco will win, Britain has ex- 
changed agents with him in order to 
protect her business interests in Spain. 
But she is also deeply concerned over 
the fascist threat to the British “life- 
lin” in the Mediterranean. 

In Europe, British and French 
statesmen discussed a bargain with 
Germany. They believe that, although 
Mussolini and Hitler are cooperating 
now, they will sooner or later clash 
over interests in Central Europe. Brit- 
ish leaders, however, are divided over 
how to keep Hitler pacified. Should he 
be given a free hand in Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Russia in return for a 
promise of peace in Western Europe? 
Or should some of Germany’s former 
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colonies be returned if Hitler aban- 
dons his “push to the East” plan? 


Questions 

What program of expansion did Hitler 
outline in his book, Mein Kampf? 

What democratic nation is greatly men- 
aced by the “push to the east” program? 

Is the Spanish Loyalist government 
legally entitled to purchase arms from 
European nations? 

How might a Rebel victory menace 
British and French interests? 

What has been the American policy in 
the Spanish Civil War? 

(Scholastic, Feb. 6, p. 18, 13; Feb. 20, p. 
13, p. 10, 11; March 6, p. 12; March 13, p. 10, 
13, 14, 15; April 10, p. 22; May 15, p. 12; 
May 29, p. 20—review ; Sept. 18, p. 19; Sept. 
25, 11; Oct. 2, p. 17-S, 18-S; Oct. 9, p. 15-8; 
Oct. 16, p. 15-S; Oct. 23, p. 14-S; Oct. 30, 

. 14-S; Nov. 6, p. 13-S; Nov. 13, p. 13-8; 
Nov. 20, p. 26-S; Dec. 4, p. 29, 30; 13-S; Dec. 
11, p. 25-S, 26-S, 27-S; Dec. 11, p. 13-S, 25-8; 
Dec. 18, p. 13-S, p. 14-S, p. 25-S.) 
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5. Isolation vs. Cooperation 


President Roosevelt’s Chicago 
speech denouncing aggressor nations 
touched off a bitter debate which 
promises to occupy much time in the 
next session of Congress. “Isolation- 
ists” say we should avoid “foreign en- 
tanglements” or we will get drawn into 
another war as we were in i917. Be- 
lievers in “collective security” argue 
that the only way to avoid war is to 
work with other nations in maintain- 
ing world peace. 

Following the President’s speech, 
the League of Nations condemned Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China, and the Nine- 
Power Conference was called at Brus- 
sels of nations that had guaranteed 
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China’s independence. But “isolation” 
sentiment in Congress and the nation 
caused the President to move cautious- 
ly. Britain, France and the United 
States each refused to take the lead at 
Brussels, and Japan marched on. 

The Brussels failure increased de- 
mands that the President enforce the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. This Act seeks 
to keep us out of war by keeping our 
citizens and trade away from trouble 
zones. It provides that when the Presi- 
dent “shall find” that a war is being 
waged he shall embargo shipments of 
war materials to both sides. Isolation- 
ists have denounced the President for 
refusing to enforce this Act against 
both Japan and China. Their oppo- 
nents say this Act would punish the 
victim — China — along with the ag- 
gressor—Japan. 

Our foreign policy and neutrality 
plans were further upset by the sink- 
ing of the U. S. gunboat Panay by Jap- 
anese airplanes near Nanking. Japan 
has agreed to make apologies, full 
payment, and guarantee that such at- 
tacks will cease. The Administration 
intimated that there will be no with- 
drawal of American forces from the 
Far East. The Panay incident may 
arouse public opinion and give the 
President a freer hand in defending 
our interests and cooperating with 
other nations. 

The strength of isolation sentiment 
in Congress was plainly indicated 
when 218 members of the House signed 








a petition bringing the Ludlow Reso- 
lution to a vote in the regular Janu- 
ary session of Congress. It would 
amend the Constitution to require a 
vote by the nation before a declaration 
of war, except in cases of invasion. 
Opponents of this Resolution argue 
that it will prevent quick action at a 
time of crisis. 


Questions 

What President’s “farewell address” is 
the basis of our “isolation” policy? 

Have we followed an isolation policy 
very closely? 

What changes were made in the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1936? 

Referring to the Ludlow Resolution, do 
you believe the people would have voted 
for war in 1917? Would a decision by Con- 
gress to take a popular vote on declaring 
war amount to a declaration of war? 

List the most important causes of war. 


(Scholastic, May 8, P: 14; May 165, p. 15; 


Oct. 2, p. 15, 16; Oct. 23, p. 13-S; Oct. 30, p. 
32.) 


6. Labor on the March 


Labor’s struggle to form unions has 
been front-page news through 1937. 
The growing rift between the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.0.; the C.I.0O.’s gain in 
unionizing mass-production indus- 
tries; the widespread use of sit-down 
strikes; the Supreme Court’s history- 
making decisions upholding the Wag- 
ner Labor Act; the bitter strike in “Lit- 
tle Steel” which closed mills and re- 
sulted in much violence in the Great 
Lakes industrial area last summer; 
and the growth of labor as a political 
force, are events of the greatest im- 
portance to labor and to all Americans. 

Section 7-a of the NRA codes assist- 
ed labor by giving it the right to form 
unions of its own choosing. When the 
Supreme Court outlawed the NRA, 
Congress passed the Wagner Labor 
Act of 1935. A three-man National La- 
bor Relations Board conducts elections 
in which workers vote for the union 
they favor as their collective bargain- 
ing agency; employers are barred 
from forming company unions to fight 
labor, and can not fire men who join 
unions. The Supreme Court’s favora- 
ble decisions on this Act established 
its constitutionality. Big business now 
claims that the Act is one-sided be- 
cause it restricts employers without 
curbing labor. 

The struggle between John L. Lewis’ 
industrial union C.I.0O., and the A.F. of 
L.’s craft unions is no nearer an end. 
A face-to-face conference between 
Lewis and President William Green 
got nowhere in spite of fears that con- 
tinued union civil war brings the 
threat of government control nearer. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, representing many big busi- 
nessmen, blames the present recession 
mainly on labor disputes and unrea- 
sonable wage demands. But labor 
spokesmen say that unrest would cease 
if employers obeyed the law. 


Questions 
Explain the difference between indus- 
trial and craft unions. What changes have 
taken place in American industry during 
the past fifty years? 


. Hours bill now in Congress. 










What is a mass production industry? 

Was the Supreme Court’s decision oy 
the Wagner Act a reversal of its former 
stand concerning the use of federal power 
in industry? 

List several obstacles to peace between 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 

Does the Wagner Act provide machin. 
ery for the settlement of labor disputes 
similar to that in the Railway Labor Agct? 
How does the Rail Act operate? 

Explain the purposes of the Wages and 

















(Scholastic, Feb. 20, p. 9; March 13, p. 12: 
March 20, p. 18; April 10, p. 25; April 94 
p. 12; May 1, p. 24; May 8, p. 12; May 99° 
p. li—review: Sept. 18, p. 17; Sept. 25. 
13-S; Oct. 16, p. 15-S; Oct. 23, p. 16-S: 
Oct. 30, p. 16-S; Nov. 13, p. 13-S; Nov. 99 
p. 28-S; Dec. 11, p. 16-S; Dec. 18, p. 15-S) 
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7. Fascism in Latin America? 


President Getulio Vargas’ sudden 
seizure of dictatorial powers over Bra- 
zil early in November, and his an- 
nouncement of a new constitution 
which establishes a “totalitarian state” 
similar to Italy and Germany, has 
aroused fears that fascism will spread 
in Latin America. As late as December, 
1936, the 21 Latin-American Repub- 
lics, including Brazil, joined with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in upholding democ- 
racy and declaring their opposition to 
“interference” by outside nations in 
their internal or external affairs. Ger- 
man and Italian business and political 
agents have made rapid progress in 
Brazil and other Latin-American na- 
tions. Will this fascist advance involve 
us in a war to uphold “the new Mon- 
roe Doctrine”? (Schol., Dec. 12, 1936) 

Gaining his office by a revolution in 
1930, after he was defeated for the 
Presidency, Vargas has tightened his 
grip on Brazil by frequently declaring 
a “state of war” to crush “communis 
tic” uprisings that, observers say, welt 
never a menace. Since 1930 he has im- 
prisoned thousands of political ene 
mies and allowed Plinio Salgado’ 
green-shirted fascists to become pow 
erful. Although Italy and Germany 
hailed the new “fascist” regime in Bre 
zil, Vargas declared his friendship for 
the United States and insisted that he 
was no fascist. He has now dissolv 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Congress Special Session 
Ends in Futility 


Adding it all up, the accomplish- 
ments of the special session of Con- 
gress come to zero. Here is the rec- 


ord: 
What Congress Did 


1. Passed a bill providing $225,000 
to pay Congressmen for travel to and 
from Washington at 20 cents a mile. 


(Railroad rates range from 1% to 
2 cents a mile, not counting Pull- 
man fares.) 

9. Provided $12,784 to pay the 
68 pages who run errands for 
Congressmen. 

3. Approved a resolution to lend 
portraits of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson for exhibi- 
tion in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 


What Congress Did Not Do 


1. Both houses passed crop con- 
trol bills, but Congress adjourned 
before the House and Senate con- 
ference committee could complete 
work on the measure. (Schol., 
Dec. 11, p. 11.) 

2. The wages and hours bill was 
sent back to the House Labor 
Committee, which virtually kills 
this effort to aid the low - paid 
workers of America. (Schol., Dec. 
18, p. 15-S.) 

3. House and Senate adjourned 
before a conference committee 
could iron out differences between 
two bills to provide government 


loans for a housing program to pep up 
business. (Schol., Dec. 18, p. 15-S.) 

4, Bill for regional planning agen- 
cies similar to TVA is still in a House 


committee. 


5. Government reorganization and 
anti-trust law revision delayed until 


January session. 


6. Delayed tax revisions which big 
business demanded as an aid to fight 


the present recession. 


7. Balked at President Roosevelt’s 
effort to help balance income and out- 
go of money by cutting federal aid to 
state roads. Road funds are “political 
plums” that Congressmen don’t like to 


see killed by an “economy frost.” 


Some observers hail Congress’ re- 
fusal to pass the President’s New 
Deal program as an indication that 
it has stopped being a mere “rub- 
ber-stamp” for his orders. Others ' 
assailed Congress for the failure to 
get work done when the President 
let it alone. They said this per- 
formance showed Congress’ need of 
strong leadership from Mr. Roose- 
velt, and disputed charges that such 
leadership could be called “dicta- 
torship.” Even big -business leaders 
were annoyed at Congress’ inaction 
although some of them were glad it 
did not pass the wages and hours 
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Senator George W. Norris, famed 
Nebraska liberal, said that continued 
attacks on the President’s program 
may force him to seek a third term 
as President. Further signs of a Re- 
publican-Democratic revolt in Con- 
gress against the President were 
evidenced by a “Coalition Mani- 
festo” released by Senator Vanden- 
berg, Republican, and Senator Bai- 
ley, conservative Democrat. It made 
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little impression, however, and was 
denounced by Republican leader 
Senator McNary of Oregon as an 
unwise move that would “back-fire.” 


Big Business Blames Slump 
on Government and Labor 


The annual Congress of American 


industry is always watched closely 
by observers who want to learn the 
opinions of big business. It is con- 
ducted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the National 
Industrial Council. The 5,000 manu- 
facturers in the N. A. M. employ 
half of America’s workers. 


Speakers at the recent Congress 


blamed the present business reces- 
sion on uncertainty about the gov- 
ernment’s taxation and regulation 
policies, and labor trouble. Ernest T. 
Weir, whose Weirton Stee] Company 
is clashing with the National Labor 
Relations Board, accused the govern- 
ment of fostering labor strife, and 
estimated that 1937 strikes had cost 
the nation $5,000,000,000. The N.A.M. 
then adopted a program calling for 
free, open dealing between employ- 
ers and workers without interfer- 
ence from any source. (See page 12.) 





*% 


On the heels of the N.A.M.’s labor 
declaration the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee issued a report on its 
investigation of employers who use 
labor spies. The Committee said 
many of our largest companies use 
agents to spy on labor unions, and 
often stir up labor unrest. It insisted 
that these spies endangered the 
rights of the average American 
worker, and called on the govern- 
ment to halt such practices. 


Supreme Court Bars 
““Wire-Tapping”’ 


Government agents have lost 
a powerful weapon in their war 
against crime. In a 7 to 2 de- 
cision the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that evidence 
obtained by tapping telephone 
wires cannot be used in crim- 
inal trials. 

One might feel that officers of 
the law should be allowed to use 
almost any means to track down 
criminals, but in his majority 
opinion Justice Roberts held that 
the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934 forbids the tapping 
of telephone wires to get evi- 
dence on criminals. He assailed 
wire-tapping as unfair and un- 
ethical and said it was better 
that certain criminals go free than 
allow officers to use methods which 
might destroy the personal liberty 


of all citizens. In short, our desire to 
enforce the law should not be al- 
lowed to destroy the protection con- 
tained in the Fourth Amendment to 


the Constitution, which says: “The 


right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated. .. .” 


Speaking for himself and Justice 


McReynolds, who dissented from the 
majority opinion, Justice Sutherland 
declared that he opposed “peeping 
Toms and private eavesdroppers,” 
but it was absurd to put officers of 
the law in this class. He argued that 
criminals could now discuss their 
plans by telephone in the secure 
knowledge that wire - tapping evi- 
dence cannot be used to convict 
them. The case in question involved 
the conviction of four men of smug- 
gling 1,800 cases of alcohol into New 
York City. Government detectives 
had tapped telephone wires and used 
this “evidence to convict the smug- 
glers. 
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YTHE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Sinking of Panay Stiffens 
U. S. Anti-Japanese Stand 


A series of rapid-fire events in 
China have added greatly to the ten- 
sion between the Japanese Empire 
and the british and United States 
governments. These events also indi- 
cate that Japanese military leaders 
are out of hand and are defying the 
civil government in Tokyo. Conser- 
vatives are now struggling to pre- 
vent more incidents that might cause 
Britain and America to combine 
against Japan at a time when Russia 
is already threatening to give the 
Chinese government more direct aid 
in a fight to the finish. Crucial events 
in the Far East included: 

1. After receiving complete re- 
ports on the sinking by bombing 
planes of the U. S. gunboat Panay 
(pronounced (Pun-eye) in the 
Yangtze River above Nanking, the 
American government sent a strong- 
er protest to Japan. While the civil 
government was inclined to admit 
that army launches had machine- 
gunned the Panay survivors, mili- 
tary authorities insisted that the at- 
tack was due to a mistake and was 
not deliberate. 

2. Although the Japanese govern- 
ment has given orders that foreign 
interests in China must be respected, 
efforts to punish Colonel Hashimoto, 
who ordered the attack on the Panay, 
have failed. The Colonel was a leader 
in the 1936 army revolt that caused 
the death of three Japanese cabinet 
ministers. 

3. N. Y. Times dispatches from 
Nanking tell that Japanese army dis- 
cipline broke down completely after 
the city was captured. Chinese civil- 
ians and disarmed soldiers were 
slaughtered by Japanese troops. 






The U. S. Gunboat Panay which was sunk in the Yangtze River by Japanese bombers 
on December 12, while earrying refugees away from the war-torn city of Nanking. 
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4. To the north, at Tsingtao, 
American warships were standing 
by to evacuate Americans in case Ja- 
pan bombs the city as a punishment 
for the wholesale destruction of Jap- 
anese cotton mills by Chinese. Ap- 
parently determined to fight to the 
end, General Chiang Kai-shek is fol- 
lowing the Chinese Communist 
“scorched earth” policy of destroy- 
ing the country and then retiring to 
stronger defense lines. China’s war 
losses are already $750,000,000. 

5. South of Shanghai the Japanese 
captured the important city of Hang- 
chow. The British were worried by 
Japanese threats to their naval base 
at Hong Kong and warned Japan to 
respect their rights. 

6. On the heels of the British 
warning came an exchange of mes- 
sages between President Roosevelt 
and his former presidential oppo- 
nent, Governor Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas. The President thanked Mr. 
Landon for his promise of support in 
foreign affairs and said that Amer- 
ica cannot isolate herself from the 
serious events in the world today. 
This statement encouraged the Brit- 
ish and further worried Japan. 

7. Continued reports came of Rus- 
sian aid to China, and troops from 
Outer Mongolia, Russian-influenced 
republic to the northwest, were said 
to be ready to aid the Chinese. 


Stalin Maintains Grip in 
First “Popular” Elections 
Over 90,000,000 Russian men and 
women of 18 years or older cast bal- 
lots in that nation’s first general 
election for members to the Supreme 
Council, or Parliament. Although 
Dictator Josef Stalin hailed this elec- 
tion “as the only free democratic 


> unity, Dr. John Dewey, chairman 
- a committee of liberals, reported tht 





election in the world,” many obsery. 
ers were inclined to be skeptical, 
Under the new Constitution g 
1936, (Schol., Dec. 4, p. 29) any go. 
cial group or “society of toilers” hag 
the right to nominate candidates fg 
the Supreme Council. But it appear, 
that most candidates had to be ap- 
proved by the Communist leaden 
and in all but a few districts only one 
candidate ran for office. Officials saig 
this was a sign of unity among th 
people. Critics said it showed that 
people were afraid to oppose the 
government because of the wide. 
spread purges that have been going 
on in Russia for the last year. Sing 
96.5 per cent of all voters turned out 
for the election, it at least illustrates 
the firm hold that the Stalin govern. 
ment has on the people. N. Y. Time; 
Correspondent Harold Denny criti. 




































_ in the Stalin traditions, in this elet- 
' torate, where youths can begin voting 
: at the age of 18.” 


| that Leon Trotsky had led a wide 
’ spread plot against Stalin. The 


} Trotsky in Mexico last spring, dé 


i ups” and found the former Soviet 
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cizes the election as undemocratic, 


but adds: 

“It is entirely possible—indeed, this 
writer thinks it is almost certain—that 
if there had been an utterly free ballot 
from nomination to election the Stalin 
ticket would have won because of the 
great numbers of young people, reared 











While Russians demonstrated thet 







findings of an inquiry on chargé 








Dewey committee, which questionel 






nounced the Soviet trials as “frame 






leader not guilty. Trotsky hailed th 
committee findings and said t™é 
Stalin’s regime would fall soon. 
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. Loyalists Capture Teruel 


in Surprise Attack 


Upsetting General Franco’s ex- 
vected Rebel drive to win the Civil 
War, the Spanish Loyalist govern- 
ment launched a surprise offense and 
captured the important city of Teruel 


























New York Times 


Arrow points to Teruel, key city of the 
south-eastern Aragon front, recently 
occupied by Spanish loyalist troops. 


on the northeastern front. This is the 
first major Loyalist victory since its 
successes outside Madrid last June. 
Besides safeguarding the vital Loy- 
alist communication lines between 
Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona, this 
victory halts Franco’s boasts that he 
had the war practically won, and 
gives the government renewed hopes. 
The Teruel attack was carried out 
in terrible weather. In the teeth of a 
howling wind and a heavy snow fall, 
troops moved silently toward Rebel 
lines. No artillery barrage was used 
to pound the Rebels in preparation 
for the assault, and they were taken 
by surprise. Loyalist planes and ar- 
tillery were then brought forward to 
check a heavy counter attack imme- 
diately begun by the Rebels to res- 
cue a few isolated groups of insur- 
gents holding out within the city. 


King Carol Retains Firm 


Hold on Roumania 


Elections for members of the Rou- 
manian Parliament have resulted in 
a surprising defeat for Premier 
George Tatarescu’s governmental 
National Liberty Party. When a Pre- 
mier loses his majority in Parlia- 
ment he is expected to resign, and 
Tatarescu therefore has offered his 
resignation. Regardless of this, King 
Carol is expected to retin his firm 
personal control over the nation. 

Opposition to Carol and his 
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spokesman, Premier Tatarescu, 
caused some strange election com- 
binations. Dr. Juliu Maniu’s strong 
National Peasant Party, and the for- 
mer fascist Iron Guard of C. Z. Co- 
dreanu, now called the ‘“‘All for Fa- 
therland” party, united against the 
King. Although Maniu’s party be- 
lieves in democracy, and Codreanu’s 
semi-military fascists want a dicta- 
torship, both groups combined to 
fight against the “personal rule” of 
King Carol. Nicholas Titulescu, for- 
mer Foreign Minister whose life has 
been threatened by fascists, also 
joined the opposition to the King. 

Roumania contains rich oil, timber 
and grain supplies that Germany 
needs, and France wants to control. 
At present King Carol remains faith- 
ful to France because of generous 
loans but the anti- French fascist 
groups in Roumania are growing 
stronger. 


Delbos Trip Strengthens 
French Alliances in East 


France’s Foreign Minister, Yvon 
Delbos, was busy doing some serious 
“shopping” during the “holiday sea- 
son.’’ He went on a three weeks’ tour 
of France’s Eastern European allies 
—Poland, Roumania, Czechoslova- 
kia and Yugoslavia — to see what 
help the French might expect in case 
Germany started her much talked of 
‘“‘oush to the East.” (Schol., Dec. 18, 
p. 13-S.) 

He found Poland, which fears both 
Germany and France’s ally, Russia, 
in no mood to give definite assur- 
ances. In Roumania, Delbos bolstered 
up that ally with promises of trade 
aid and loans, but the anti-French 
Nazis are powerful in that 
nation. In Yugoslavia, Del- 
bos had to buck a pro-Ital- 
ian government but he was 
aided by the fact that the pop- 
ulation staged bloody pro- 
French riots. Delbos’ best re- 
ception was received in 
Czechoslovakia, which is 
menaced by a strong German 
minority and continually 
heckled by the German gov- 
ernment. In an effort to pre- 
vent a threatened clash be- 
tween Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, Delbos asked the 
Czechs to treat their German 
minority gently. The French 
diplomat found some cheery 
news in evidence that the 
Czechoslovakian defenses 
against Germany are in excel- 
lent shape. One important fact 
also aids France: France’s al- 
lies all gained territory at the 
expense of Germany, Austria 
and Hungary after the World 





War. And it is France, and not Ger- 
many, that -wants to protect these 
World War gains. 


Italy Announces Withdrawal 
From League of Nations 


Gathering a cheering throng of 
Italian Blackshirts in the Piazza 
Venezia, Dictator Benito Mussolini 
dramatically announced Italy’s res- 
ignation from the League of Nations. 
But for several reasons the League 
officials, and Britain and France were 
not impressed. 

For two years, since the League 
tried to halt Italy’s invasion of Ethi- 
opia, Mussolini has ignored its meet- 
ings and tossed “‘monkey wrenches” 
into League machinery. 


For years, the Egyptians have 
quarreled with foreigners who tried 
to run their nation for them. The 
1936 treaty with Great Britain finally 
gave Egypt rights of self-govern- 
ment. Now, the Egyptians are quar- 
reling among themselves over who 
will be ‘boss’ of their nation. 
(Schol., Nov. 13, p. 13.) 

When popular young King Farouk 
ordered Premier Mustafa Nahas 
Pasha to dissolve the blue-shirted 
young groups of Nahas’ Wafd (Na- 
tionalist) party, demanded the right 
to nominate one-third of the Senate, 
and to control all appointments of 
senior officials, the struggle for pow- 
er between the two leaders became 
intense. 

This crisis was ironed out when 
the Wafd party leaders agreed to 
take the 24,000 Blueshirts out of 
politics and organize them as Boy 
Scouts. 
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Kennedy Gets Important 
“ritish Ambassadorship 


Sweeping changes are being made 

in the ranks of our Ambassadors, the 
nen who represent the United States 
in foreign nations and report regu- 
larly to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, present chair- 
man of the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, is slated to become Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 
He will succeed 
the Louisville 
newspaper pub- 
lisher, Robert 
Worth Bingham, 
who resigned be- 
cause of ill health 
and died a short 
time after he re- 
turned to the 
United States. 
Assistant Secre- 
tary of State 
Hugh R. Wilson, who served many 
years in the diplomatic service, will 
take the place of Dr. William E. Dodd 
as Ambassador to Germany. 

The post of Ambassador to Great 
Britain is considered our leading for- 
eign assignment. During coming 
months Mr. Kennedy will help nego- 
tiate the important reciprocal trade 
agreement which we are expected to 
sign with Great Britain, and also 
keep the United States posted on the 
struggle for a “balance of power” be- 
tween Britain and France, and Ger- 
many and Italy. The replacement of 
the outspoken Dodd by the more 
diplomatic Wilson is expected to 
please Germany. Ambassador Dodd 





KENNEDY 


never tried to conceal the fact that — 


he was opposed to the anti-demo- 
cratic actions of Adolf Hitler and his 
Nazis. He refused to attend the re- 
cent Nazi Party Congress and quar- 
reled with the State Department 
when another American diplomatic 
representative was sent. 


Republican Group to Write 
1938 Plan of Action 


Leaders of the Republican Party 
have mapped plans for a “come- 
back” fight against the New Deal. 
Meeting in St. Louis the executive 
committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee went over hun- 
dreds of names and selected a group 
of 150 party members representing 
all points of view. This group will 
write a new charter for the Party 
which will serve as a program in the 
important 1938 election of members 
to Congress. It may also serve as the 
foundation of the platform on which 
the Republicans will seek to win the 
presidency in 1940. 

Chairman of the committee of 150 
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is Dr. Glenn Frank, editor and for- 
mer President of the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Frank is regarded as 
a liberal Republican who accepts 
some of the New Deal’s reform poli- 
cies but objects to the methods used 
in carrying them out. He was re- 
moved from the presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin early in 
1937 after a disagreement with Gov- 
ernor Phil LaFollette. 

The selection of Dr. Frank. and of 
several ‘“‘young”’ Republicans on the 
committee, is considered a set-back 
to the older, conservative Party 
members. New York State Republi- 
cans fell in line by electing Kenneth 
F. Simpson as national committee- 
man to succeed the conservative 
Charles D. Hilles. As Republican 
leader in New York County, Simp- 
son won high praise in rallying stub- 
born Republicans to support the re- 
election of liberal Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia. (Schol., Nov. 20, p. 
27-S.) 


Senators Assail Management 


of Nation’s Railroads 


The nation’s financially sick rail- 
roads have been asking recently for 
medicine in the form of increased 
freight and passenger rates. Al- 
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though the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused their request 
for an immediate rate increase of 15 
per cent, it is expected to grant a 
smaller increase soon. (Schol., Dec. 
18, p. 16-S.) President Roosevelt 
also expressed the hope that ways 
would be found to increase rail earn- 
ings, and insisted that the govern- 
ment did not want to own and oper- 
ate them. This statement served to 
pacify big business groups that op- 
pose government ownership and op- 
eration of jndustries. Later, two 
United States Senators took a more 
critica] view of the railroads’ ills. 
Brushing aside the idea that rate 
increases were the proper medicine, 
Senator Truman of Missouri hinted 
that a major operation was needed. 
He charged that lawyers, and certain 
bankers in charge of bankrupt roads 
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had made millions at the expense of 
the small investors. Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which has been investigating rail. 
road finances for months, joineg 
Senator Truman in condemning the H 
business practices of the roads, He 
said that a few “insiders” ran the 
roads as they pleased and ignoreg a} 
public interest. Senator Truman saig : 
that rate rises and more government &f; d 
loans would do no good. What was &f: ai 
needed, he said, was a thorough re. ken | 
organization of railroad finances ang le to { 
operation in the interests of eff. br my. 
ciency and economy. Such a Step # So le 
probably would result in the com. hatin 
bining of many small, unprofitable ean } 
roads, and the formation of severa] pper | 














large, nation-wide rail systems, bur 0 
ent, 

Liberals, Labor War on Du. ;, 
To 


Jersey City Mayor vip 

In a recent speech in Jersey City, Rofess 
Mayor Frank Hague remarked: “ € you 
am the law.” This statement was re- fipu hat 
called when the Mayor ordered po- fhiccess 
lice to drive CIO organizers out of § Your 
the city, and forbade the distriby- § of co 
tion of union pamphlets. Labor lead- @rite. / 
ers assailed Hague as a “dictator,” @ you ' 
and 26 members of the House of Rep- § this. 
resentatives sent him a letter inquir- (call i 
ing about his treatment of union § Let u: 
men. The Mayor replied sarcastical- @1d nec 
ly: “Everything is under control, @story i 
Don’t worry.” Determined to test the @@rs, tl 
Mayor’s right to arrest union organ- §en’s c 
izers and curb free speech, Congress. nich | 
men and CIO leaders prepared to #pean. T 
appeal to the Federal courts and the rem 
United States Senate Civil Liberties #2 famil 
Committee. ing te 

During the past two years Mayor & the s 






















Hague has encouraged 200 new con- pyes 
panies to come to Jersey City. He Lin 


has drastically curbed the right to 
picket during strikes and has out- 
lawed the closed shop (a company 


ied 
dy, a 










employing only union men). When a. 
the CIO challenged Hague’s labor span 
policies by sending 60 union organ- hd staye 
izers into Jersey City, police arrested ma he 
13 and forced the rest to leave the B.,.., 
: s 
city. “Kno 
Hague assails the CIO’s leaders & Mout” is 
“Communist trouble makers” aid MHaving 
insists that most of the City’s res MMtality, 
dents support his policy. Abraham/. Mere wo 
Isserman, chief counsel for the New @u able 
Jersey Civil Liberties Committee re @ your n 
plies: “To the Jersey City ‘dictato? Mf ideas 0 
all believers in democratic rights al @ite you ; 
communists. . . .” The Camden Cou #@ buildi 
rier-Post declares that such tact Hem, yoy 
as Hague’s “breed labor disorders ol towa: 
...” But the Jersey Observer of Ho what | 
boken says: “Mayor Hague is only MPeative ji 
living up to what is demanded dikes the 
OE ; ell of ye 
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Do You Want to Write? 


HAVE been earning my living as 
a free-lance professional writer 
ever since I was a young girl. 
», [have always had a deep inter- 
: in the “hows” and “whys” of the 
ind in general, and the writing- 
ind in particular, and I have always 
ken pleasure in helping other peo- 
ie to find out what I have found out 
br myself. 
So let us begin by inves- 
gating your tools. I don’t 
ean your typewriter and 
pper and pencils. I mean 
bur own personal equip- 
ent, the tools inside of 
DU. 
To begin with what is 
pur’ equipment for the 
ofession of a writer? How 
e you to know whether 
pu have a good chance of 
cess? 
Your first necessary tool 
, of course, your desire to 
ite. And you have that, 
you would not be read- 
g this. “Creative urge” let 
5 call it. 
Let us consider your sec- 
nd necessary tool. There is 
story in the Peterkin Pa- 
s, that amusing chil- 
en’s classic of long ago, 
hich expresses what I 
ean. The Peterkins, you 
ill remember, were a fool- 
hfamily who were always 
ing to do clever things. 





By Margaret Widdemer 


out of it. It is the biggest part of your 
equipment. 

The third necessary tool is the 
sense of what makes a happening ex- 
citing, and important. It is the gift 
which makes you able to tell (or 
write, which may not be the same 
thing) funny stories so that people 
laugh; dramatic ones so that they are 





2. Organization. Especially in fic- 
tion, and in factual articles and books 
(it isn’t as necessary for poetry and 
essays), you need at least a normal 
capacity for organization; for han- 
dling and arrangement. (Stevenson 
says somewhere that the reason why 
you don’t need a gift of organization, 
or arranging things in their pattern, 
as much for poetry, is that 
with the latter you have 
been given a pattern to 
start with which is not true 
of most kinds of prose.) 

You can’t develop crea- 
tive instinct if you haven’t 
it. Sense of literary values, 
if you have creative in- 
stinct, you can develop. Of 
course, you may have both 
in excellent quantity, to be- 
gin with. 

Next, let us look at the. 
thing which is called 
(mostly by nonwriters) 
“inspiration.” 

“Inspiration” may be de- 
fined, perhaps, as being so 
excited and possessed by 
your creative instinct that 
you are mad to put its ideas 
down. The word is mostly 
used in this phrase, hurled 
at you by the nonwriters 
aforesaid: “Do you just 
write when you are in- 
spired, or do you have reg- 
ular hours?” 

The reply, if truthful, 








h the story, Agamemnon, 
he eldest son, decided that it would 
pa nice idea to be a writer. The 
tterkins were much excited. They 
ied about and furnished him a 
dy, and found him a bunch of 
ill pens, and a writing costume. 
en it was all arranged Agamem- 
in sat down in the midst of it all, 
hd stayed quiet for a long time. And 
en he said blankly, “But I don’t 
how anything to write about.” 
“Knowing something to write 
bout” is your second necessary tool. 
Having in you that extra drive of 
ality, more than you need to do the 
ere work of living, which makes 
u able to create extra alivenesses 
your mind and write them down. 
ideas or incidents or facts can ex- 
© you so that they stir your mind 
building something new out of 
em, you have the second necessary 
ol toward your writing career. Call 
what you like—creative ability, 
eative instinct. It is the thing which 
Kes the grain of sand inside the 
ell of your mind and makes a pearl 
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moved. It is the capacity for knowing 
the point of what you tell, and being 
able to make others know it too. It 
is the sense of literary values. 

Qualifications which are a part of 
this are: 

1. Word-sense. A pleasure in, and 
instinct for, making every word do 
its proper work. A writer should 
want, by nature, to make words and 
phrases do the very best they can for 
him. A famous French writer’s 
famous phrase, “le mot just,” or “ex- 
act word,’ should be one of the 
watchwords of the writer, remem- 
bered consciously or not. You should 
love words as a sculptor loves clay. 
They are your clay to be modeled. 
You should want, after the first cre- 
ative instinct has flung them on pa- 
per, to rearrange and substitute and 
adjust words and phrases until they 
are a hundred per cent right. You 
should have a strong feeling for the 
shape and color and impact of words; 
they are the material body of your 
creative thought. 


Note: In English Edition pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


« 


that all professional writ- 
ers make to that is: “If I wrote only 
when I was inspired I would do lit- 
tle writing in the long run. A large 
part of writing, as of all professions, 
is work, sometimes even drudgery. 
Exciting drudgery if you like, but 
drudgery none the less.” 

For, you see, there are really two 
stages to writing. 

First, having the idea (or fact or 
incident) possess you enough to drive 
you to shaping it into a piece of origi- 
nal work. This is the creative instinct 
at work. 

Second, the act of actual shaping— 
turning the piece of work into words 
on paper. That’s technique. 

Some lucky people have, at the 
start, natural technique as well as 
creative instinct. But these are few. 
Most of us must toil hard to reshape 
the complete writing form into per- 
fection, or somewhere near it, until 
that shaping becomes such second 
nature that it is automatic, and is 
there or nearly there in the first writ- 
ten draft. 
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One way of learning to write with 
technical rightness is to have read so 
much of well-written works of the 
sort you want to write yourself that 
their technique is impressed on your 
subconscious like a mold. 

But, of course, you may not have 
the type of mind which can absorb 
technique in this way. (It should be 
more or less unconscious and plea- 
surable, in any case.) If you haven’t, 
you haven’t, and don’t try to have. 
Remember this; it is important: 

A mind has to be allowed to work 
in its own way, the way it works most 
easily and naturally. Any other way 
blocks it instead of helping. 

What can you do, then? 

Try the trial-and-error method. 

You have your idea; your driving, 
creative idea, or incident, or emotion, 
or occurrence. We call this, inciden- 
tally, the “springboard”: it is the 
thing which gives you your push, 
your take-off. 

Before we go on with trial-and- 
error methods of putting down on 
paper, perhaps we had better get 
this business of springboard, or story 
start, clear. 

Nobody knows why some perfectly 
futile-seeming ideas are so fruitful, 
and why others have no impact what- 
ever. The fact remains; every so often 
you will hear something, or read 
something which gives your mind the 
push that starts it creating. And quite 
as often a much better-seeming idea 
will leave your mind dead and un- 
moved. 

Having your springboard, sit down 
with your typewriter or fountain 
pen. Put down anything at all of your 
story—or essay or poem or novel— 


that comes to you, and put it down - 


as fast as you can. 

The wrong things may come first. 
The emphasis may fall for the time 
being on the things which aren’t 
really important. The things which 
are important may get so buried ina 
corner that the heroine looks like a 
minor character; the setting may 
overshadow the action. Never mind. 
Go on writing things down. 

What you are working for at pres- 
ent is just one thing: not to have stage 
fright at a pencil or a typewriter; not 
to be afraid of your outward tools. 
Nor yet to be afraid of your medium. 

The writer who is so conceited that 
he holds back, for fear that he will 
not do things perfectly at first, is pil- 
ing up for himself‘ long days and 
years of agonized pencil biting and 
mental blocks. Or even working to- 
ward a time of complete inability 
to go on at all. Ease and confidence 
toward your work are much more 
important, at the beginning, than 
producing perfection. And you 
wouldn’t anyway. 

And what about the moment, after 
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MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ARGARET WIDDEMER, who has 
more than three dozen books to 
her credit, seems a logical person to ad- 
vise other people about how to go about 
writing. She has been at the business of 
being an author ever since she was four 
years old. In this article she gives you 
the benefit of her own experience and 
some sound advice. 

Miss Widdemer was born in Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. She didn’t go to 
school; instead, her grandmother (who 
had her own ideas about education) 
taught her until young Margaret was 
about twelve. Later she attended a 
library school and worked at that until 
her own stories and poems began bring- 
ing in more money than her job did. 
Since then she has devoted herself to 
writing novels, short stories, poetry, 
juvenile prose, and to lecturing. Her new 
book, Do You Want To Write? (from 
which the accompanying chapter is 
taken), had its first publication last year 
on the air when Miss Widdemer gave a 
series of radio talks under the same 
title. 








you have written on easily for a way, 
when you are suddenly blocked? 
When, in spite of the fact that you 
honestly intended to go on writing 
down what was in your mind, not an- 
other word comes? 

This may mear one of several 
things. The first may be self-con- 
sciousness: that some of you, down in 
your subconscious, may be afraid or 
ashamed of the actual act of writing, 
for fear, as I have said above, that it 
won’t be perfect. If you know that, 
and go on, as I have said, anyway, 
then that’s over. 

Another reason for blocking may 
be that some other idea is piled on top 
of the theme in hand, and wants to be 
written instead. The best way, in this 
case, is to let it be written, and return 
to the first theme the next time you 
sit down to write. 

Or it may be that the block is be- 
cause you haven’t clear in your mind 
the particular part you have just 
come to. The remedy for that is just 
to jump the block and pick up the 


piece of writing at the place beyony 
it, where the mind is willing to fune 
tion. It may clear later. 

Or, some personal problem May 
be the cause of conflict—for a block 
always means a mental conflict, g 
two-way pull. Think a minute, ¢ 
this is the case, if something you 
have written has brought up, by ag. 
sociation, the fact, let us say, tha 
you should have a tooth filled ang 
can’t bear the idea—write out your 
personal problem in full; and they 
go back to your work. 

Finally, if no experimentation o 
adjustment will put an end to the 
block, put away your writing ep. 
tirely. Resolve quietly—not desper. 
ately or despairingly—that you wil] 
take it up at the same time next day 
and go on without trouble. Tell your. 
self so, and dismiss the whole thing 
till the time assigned. 

If there has been no trouble with 
blocking, write either for a state 
length of time or cover a stated 
amount of paper, at least. The most 
reasonable way is generally to go on 
until you want to stop. 

I have said, “Take up your writing 
again at the same time next day.” 

This isn’t an ironclad rule, but it 
will probably be helpful, for a 
very simple reason. All of us are 
differently timed and _ differently 
rhythmed. Some of us are at our 
height of vitality at night, some in 
the morning. If possible, therefore, 
do your writing when your vitality is 
highest. I do not mean health and 
strength; I mean drive, aliveness, in- 
tensity, vividness. Think of a book 
you have read which “‘carried you of 
your feet” and you will know what 
I mean by vitality. 

Remember that what you are try- 
ing to do, as yet, is not to achieve 
technique. You are training yourself 
to put things on paper without self- 
conscious effort. You are deepening 
the channel of self-expression, as 4 





first step. 

Your mind is—you will remembe 
that the psychology books say—lik 
an iceberg; one-eighth of it sticks up 
into the conscious; the other sevel- 
eighths are below the surface of con 
sciousness. You use a great deal j 
the undersurface part always in you 
writing. But the shape is you; te 
the thing that will make your wm 
ing different and original. 

Always remember, therefore, tha 
you have to write the kind of thi 
which your actual self writes bé 
and is most focused on—or the kil 
of things, for there may be sever 
Be honest with yourself. Don't et 
write something in which you 2% 
no actual interest because you th 
it may be more salable. It will notl® 
Don’t try to do humor, when youls 

(Concluded on page 20-E) 
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creases the wealth of a lan- 

guage. It also enhances the 
power of expression in that language. 
To some it is a joke; to others, a deep 
mystery. Many who profess ignor- 
ance of its use in print actually prac- 
tice it in speech. What in print has to 
be done through hyphening or solidi- 
fication of words is done in speech by 
timing and vocal stress. We say 
“steamboat” or “railway” faster than 
we say “big boat” or “long way,” and 
with a different intonation. 

Headlines in the newspapers illus- 
trate the manner in which we are 
piling words together; they are likely 
to be called to front and center more 
than once in these pages. The head- 
line over an article reporting the ar- 
rest of a person suspected of having 
rifled the cash drawer of a cafe ran 
this way: “Beer Garden Theft Sus- 
pect Held.” Here are four nouns 
strung together to describe one per- 
son. 

Another headline names a force 
which is influencing the stock mar- 
ket: “Rediscount Rate Rise Fear 
Turns Curb Irregular.’”’ The meaning 
is, fear of a rise in rate for redis- 
counting. 

The headline writers certainly are 
“doing something” to the language. 
The demand for compression leads to 
strange uses and combinations of 
words. These words, as strung to- 
gether without syntactic indications, 
happen to fall into a pairing whose 
meaning is easily taken. 

But the headline concocters do not 
always fare so well. Some of their in- 
genious word combinations fall into 
the pit of ambiguity, for want of visi- 
ble clues to the nature of the tie-up. 
Their readers do so, too. One, ad- 
dressing the editor of an etiquette 
column, wanted to know if clothes 
all of black were needed under cer- 
tain circumstances. She said: “I am 
alittle uncertain as to whether or not 
all black clothes are suitable.” She 
did not mean “all clothes that are 
black,” but “clothes that have no 
color but black—all-black clothes.” 

The classic example is that given 


(sree of words in- 
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Meet Mr. Hyphen— 


And Put Him in His Place 


By Edward N. Teall 


by paper box and paper-box. A paper 
box is a box made of paper. In this 
expression paper is something be- 
tween a noun and an adjective—a 
little of each, but not all of either. It 
is an example of what I choose to call 
a qualifier with the function of iden- 
tification; of which more elsewhere. 
Paper in this expression is not quite 
the same as the pure adjectives in a 
big box, a heavy box, a useful box. 
But it is something else, in its rela- 
tion to the noun box, than an inde- 
pendent noun, a name. It serves to 
identify the box as one made not of 
wood or metal but of paper. 

But in paper-box we have two 
“straight” nouns combined. The hy- 
phen visibly serves notice that the 
two name-words together constitute 
a compression of meaning, with the 
normal grammatical structure not 
showing. A paper-box clearly sug- 
gests a box to hold paper or to dispose 
of waste paper. 

For another classic example show- 
ing the importance of placement of 
the hyphen, try fine-tooth comb. 
Comb is the starting word. What kind 
of comb? One with fine, not coarse, 
teeth: a fine-toothed affair, shortened 
to fine-tooth comb. 

Now, suppose a half literate (half- 
literate?) person tries to put that on 
paper. He knows there should be 
“one of those funny hyphen things” 
in it, but he is not at all sure just how 
it-should be placed. And so, like as 
not, he makes it fine tooth-comb. The 
double sense of tooth, denoting either 
a human being’s dental unit or the 
figurative “tooth” of a comb, supports 
the build-up for this let-down. 

Here is a headline, actually en- 
countered in print, that further illus- 
trates the consequences of hyphen 
misplacement: “Children Provide 
Funeral for Boy-Kidnaper’s Victim.” 
A boy-kidnaper would be necessari- 
ly, by the established and accepted 
principles of wordwork, one who 
kidnaps boys. The combination is of 
a noun describing a person by his ac- 
tions, with another noun naming the 
object of the action. But the article 
over which this headline appeared 


was about a boy who had tried to 
kidnap another child: he was a boy 
kidnaper. : 

If that seems to you far-fetched, 
consider the difference between 
snake-poison, which should mean 
something that would poison a snake, 
and snake poison, the kind of poison 
that comes from a snake’s fangs. In 
snake poison, the first word serves as 
one of identification or differentia- 
tion: not an acid poison, not a potas- 
sium poison, not a spider poison, but 
snake poison. 

Is dog poison different? Can we 
omit the hyphen because a dog does 
not produce poison and therefore dog 
poison could have no meaning, with 
or without a hyphen, but “something 
with which to poison a dog”’? 

Of course the only sensible and 
constructive ruling is that since there 
are many instances of the dual mean- 
ing, it is best to apply the same prac- 
tice to all such combinations. This 
also fits our rule for compounds in 
which one of two nouns names the 
object of action implied by the other 
noun. In snake-poison the second 
noun does carry an implication of 
action and effect upon an object; in 
snake poison it does not, it merely 
names a substance and its source. In 
fact, it exactly reverses the relations: 
the snake produces the poison, is the 
actor and not the object of action. 

Placement of the hyphen in a com- 
plex combination is difficult, even for 
those who specialize in compounding. 
Consider the naming, in a phrase, of 
the key that locks a front door. Is it 
a front door key, a front-door key, a 
frontdoor key, a front door-key, a 
front doorkey, or a frontdoorkey? I 
think the form front-door key is the 
one that holds up best under analyti- 
cal scrutiny, but I do not doubt that 
every one of these forms might be 
dug up somewhere in print. 

Taking front-door as a compound 
adjective modifying key is reason- 
able, but it does break up the doorkey 
combination. 

Again: What about lowerclassman? 
It has rather a formidable appear- 
ance, all those syllables run in to- 





A “paper box” is something quite different from a “paper-box” 
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gether. But neither of the other pos- 
sibilities quite fills the bill: lower 
classman and lowerclass man, or 
these two hyphened, giving lower- 
classman and lowerclass-man. One 
presents classman, which is not in 
use, and the other exalts man above 
its correct status, in this situation, as 
a suffix. 


Hyphens and Headlines 


Makers of printshop stylesheets 
blithely recommend the hyphen 
when two nouns are brought to- 
gether in close-up apposition. This 
rule covers too much ground. It does 
not always work; and when it fails 
to work as intended, it makes real 
mischief, clouding the sense of the 
text. 

A young woman serving a prison 
term for murder tried to escape, and 
was shot by a “trusty.”’ One headline 
writer condensed the story into these 
few words: “Trusty Kills Girl Fugi- 
tive from Prison.” Another wrote: 
“Trusty Kills Girl-Slayer.” His hy- 
phen, intended to indicate apposi- 
tional relation, actually carried the 
expression over into a field where it 
is alien, the field of the action-and- 
object rule. 

Nouns in this sort of apposition 
bring up the question whether the 
first word continues to be a real noun 
or turns into an adjective. Some lexi- 
cographers consider fellow to be both 
noun and adjective: “He is a good 
fellow,” “He is my honored fellow 
citizen.”” In the latter expression, 
some would parse fellow as a noun 
in apposition with citizen, and some 
would indicate that relationship ty- 
pographically with a hyphen. 

One writer, obviously not com- 
pound-conscious, produced this 
opaque line: “First Ladies’ Dress 
Salesman Dies.” There are two other 
ways in which this sequence might 
be typed: “First Ladies’-Dress Sales- 
man,” “First-Ladies’ Dress Sales- 
man.” The story made it clear that 
the salesman had been the first to sell 
dresses to the wives of Presidents. 
One of the three given forms ex- 
presses that meaning simply and pre- 
cisely; and I leave it to you to say 
which. 


Gloom No Job-Seeker 


Just one more: Over a newspaper 
picture this line was run: “Gloom 
Chasing Their Job.” What the words 
here say is that gloom is chasing 
someone’s job. Actually, the idea is 
that persons shown in the picture are 
gloom-chasers; gloom - chasing, the 
chasing (away) of gloom, is their job. 

Correct compounding strengthens 
any text, because clearness is part of 
strength in writing. Faulty com- 
pounding weakens print, in running 
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Do You Want to Write? 
(Concluded from page 18-E) 


an.instinctively earnest mind. Don’t 
do fluff in hopes of sales, when you 
belong in the Atlantic. 

Don’t try to go highbrow or so- 
phisticated from intellectual vanity, 
or humility, when your natural bent 
is simple, emotional, sound country 
stuff, delightful light fiction, or hu- 
mor. The thing you do from your own 
feelings and natural slant is the only 
thing you have any business with. 
But, oh, how many people I have 
known who insisted upon writing 
beyond their intellectual means! 
And how many more who insisted 
quite as strongly on sticking their 
sophisticated tongues into their su- 
perior cheeks and trying to “‘toss off 
a best seller!” 

Somehow the dullest reader feels 
the difference between honesty and 
dishonesty in writing, especially in 
fiction, which is based on feelings 
Dishonesty bores the reader as much 
as it did the writer. 


How Can I Write? 


Be sure, then, that you have not 
mistaken your bent—be honest with 
yourself to begin with. Be sure that 
you aren’t from interested motives 
deliberately going against it. 

How can you know? Look at your 
own mind. Look over your own ca- 
pacities, your mental equipment; 
most of all, your emotional attitudes. 

Don’t be meek and say, “Oh, I’ve 
seen nothing. I’ve been nowhere. 








text or in headline, because it puts 
the burden on the reader. 

Texts overloaded with hyphens 
weary the reader’s mind. Texts in- 
sufficiently hyphened are apt to be 
misread. Too much one-wording di- 
verts attention from the substance of 
the text. A nicely balanced style con- 
tributes to the speed, directness, 
strength and neatness of the expres- 
sion. Glaring inconsistencies are to be 
avoided, of course; but beware of 
false analogies. Honor the principles 
of clean compounding, but do not fall 
into the error of servility to rules. 
And always remember that the final 
test is always that of clearness. 

Headline writers, striving to 
squeeze a maximum of story into a 
minimum of typeline space, should 
have great respect for the hyphen, 
which can make or mar a line. And 
writers who have not that handy 
alibi of compulsory condensation 
may profit by this lesson. 





Reprinted from Meet Mr. Hyphen, 
by Edward N. Teall, copyright 1937, 
by permission of Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, publishers. 


How can I write?” And don’t be ar. 
rogant and say, “I’ve traveled go 
much, and seen so many wonderfy] 
people, that I can write anything!” 
Of course, the more you know and 
see, the better. But it is not what 
happens to you, but what emotional 
impact happenings have on you, that 
matters. Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry was “emotion remembered jn 
tranquillity.” And something of the 
sort obtains for prose also. 


Contrasts in Experience 


Thackeray traveled; he lived in the 
world of men; he knew all classes of 
society. He was a great writer. But 
it was because of what his experj- 
ences had meant to him intellectually 
and emotionally; otherwise, every 
man with his experiences could be a 
great writer too. 

His contemporary, Charlotte Bron- 
te, on the other hand, never saw any- 
thing to speak of. Hers was.as dulla 
little life as even that day could pro- 
duce. She was a half-educated girl 
shut up in a country rectory, bullied 
by a queer father, sent to a third- 
rate school, teaching in another 
third-rate school. But, reflected 
through her temperament, the ex- 
periences of that drab life mattered 
so intensely to her that they have 
mattered intensely to the English- 
speaking world ever since. She, too, 
was a great writer. 

But she was a genius, you object? 

So may you be for all you know. 
Genius or no, writing was not some- 
thing that came to Charlotte or Emily 
Bronte easily. We have found the 
copy.books in which the sisters wrote. 
They are filled with plays, stories, 
poems, essays; they wrote steadily 
and hard from the time they were 
small. Charlotte Bronte’s capacities 
wére not all genius; a good deal came 
from practice. 

And, like her, unless you have ease 
of expression to begin with, you must 
practice for it persistently. And I 
mean persistently. I forget what im- 
portant writer it was who, when 
asked for his secret of success, said 
gravely: 

“Postage stamps and _persevel- 
ance!” 


From Brain to Paper 


Remember that the thing you are 
practicing fer now is the ability to 
get things out of your head and onto 
the paper. Take the theme, the situa- 
tion, the incident—the springboard, 
in fine—which has excited in you! 
desire to write, and go fearlessly atit 


Reprinted from Do You Want wo 
Write? by Margaret Widdemer, by 
permission of Farrar & Rinehart, Ine, 
publishers. 
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AFTER HOURS 


The sorrows of this world are not 
so great that time can not be spared 
to lament the passing of the old pack- 
ing slip from your weekly bundles of 
Scholastic copies. Surely you remem- 
ber how faithfully it bore the num- 
ber of the shipper who wrapped your 
bundle. There may still float before 
your eyes a vision of the scrawled 
figure which told the number of 
copies in the package. That is all 
gone now. Never again will you 
know the quiet search for the pack- 
ing slip which, accompanied by the 
shipping label on the package, was 
enough to stop any error of our cir- 
culation department in its tracks. 

Other times, other manners. Ev- 
erything is more efficient today than 
it used to be. Instead of referring to 
a packing slip to check a shipping 
error, you have only to send the 
shipping label with your complaint. 
Everything — including the number 
of the packer, the number of copies 
of each edition, your name and ad- 
dress, and the expiration date—is 
now on the shipping label. As our 
circulation manager so aptly phrases 
it, “It allows the packer to concen- 
trate more thoroughly on the count 
of the copies when he counts, and 
speeds up the job generally at the 
plant, ensuring: faster shipments.” 
Business has no room for sentiment! 

* * ” 


Among the presents in the stock- 
ings of our readers this Christmas 
were a group of scholarships at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology es- 
tablished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, as 
part of a cooperative engineering 
plan; an invitation to join the Na- 
tional Association of Student Offi- 
cers, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., or its sponsoring organization, 
the National Conference on Student 
Participation in School Administra- 
tion, c/o Miss Adeline M. Smith, 
Bloom Township H S., Chicago Hts., 
Ill.; an opportunity to enter the Scho- 
lastic-NBC Radio Contest; and a no- 
tice that it-is time to renew their 
subscriptions. 

* * * 


It’s been a hard holiday season, 
replete with coal ash, frost bite, and 
rheumatism. Our idea of winter 
sports is to ship down to Miami for 
a week and take the overnight boat 
for a spell at Nassau. After the week 


- is up, the best thing to do is to stay 


a while. This flight from civilization 
has been encouraged by the news that 
applicants for teaching positions in 
New York City are expected to know 
how to spell: dirigible, irascible, in- 
corrigible, fricassee, and manifestoes. 
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Off the Press 


Bennett, Margaret E., and Hand, 
Harold C. School and Life. New 
York. McGraw-Hill. 1938. $1.24. 


The authors extend a helpful and 
sympathetic hand to the high school 
pupil who finds his size and his ac- 
tivities changing at a bewildering 
pace. They advise him about finding 
his way around school, learning the 
rules, making friends, using the li- 
brary, studying effectively, taking 
notes, thinking soundly, diagnosing 
himself, and planning his future. A 
few of these problems require sup- 
plemental advice for the individual 
school and for the individual pupil, 
but most of the general suggestions 
can do a world of good. 

This is the first of a three book 
series devoted to orientation prob- 
lems. The others will be called De- 
signs for Personality and Beyond 
High School. A teacher’s manual ac- 
companies the series. 


Kilpatrick, William H., editor. The 
Teacher and Society (First Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society) 
New York. Appleton - Century. 
1937. $2.50. 


Anyone enjoys reading a book 
about themselves, even if it is not 
flattering, and teachers should enjoy 
reading this one. It speaks no gener- 
alities: backed by a wealth of re- 
search, it is specific to a point which 
is almost embarrassing. It says that 
most of you are female and single, 


(as if you didn’t know), and under 
thirty. You are vague about most 
current affairs: over half of you 
know little or nothing of the labor 
movement. Your mental ability has 
relatively little to do with your 
teaching proficiency, but your emo- 
tional traits have a profound effect 
upon your pupils. It says other things 
about your environment, your earn- 
ings and yearnings, your work, and 
(Heaven help you!) your destiny. 
Most of you, virtually all of you, are 
well meaning, but it remains to be 
seen whether you will ever blend 
your activities with your avowed ob- 
jectives: at least, that’s what the 
book says. The advice is as specific 
as the information. 


Stolper, B. J. R. A Newspaper Unit 
for Schools. New York. Teachers 
College, Columbia. 1937. 

The author believes correctly that 
the best way to learn how to use 
newspapers is to study, not text- 
books, but the newspapers them- 
selves. He is full of good ideas, but 
manages to ignore the vital and basic 
issue of the control of the news (also 
known as “freedom of the press’) 
as it is shared by the owners, editors, 
advertisers, and readers. Typical of 
this ostrich attitude is his omission 
from his bibliography of Bent’s Bal- 
lyhoo, Seldes’ You Can’t Print That, 
Lundberg’s Imperial Hearst, and 
Steffens’ Autobiography. It would be 
as well to study arithmetic without 
addition. 
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Every Sat.—Jan. 15-April 23, 1938 


Here is the ideal Winter vacation for you! Brilliant 
beautiful, 


mysterious Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 


Kingston in gorgeous Jamaica—'‘loveliest isle in the 


MIAMI-NASSAU CRUISES 
via “NEW NORTHLAND” 


Visit Nassau—smartest resort in 
the West Indies—in the famous 
British yacht-like cruiser—''New 
Northland." Afternoon embarka- 
tion at Miami, a gay evening in 
the ship's unique night-club, a 
holiday adventure tomorrow in 
quaint English Nassau, capital of 
the Bahamas. Your ship is your 
hotel. 2, 3, or 4-day cruises from 
$28; low stop-over rates. Luxuri- 
ous accommodations; ideal ship- 
board service. 
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News of the Year 


Ten Biggest Stories Tell Course 
of 1937 History 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


NE OF THE BEST ways to 
C obtain a perspective with re- 
gard to our personal affairs, 
to newspaper headlines, and to the 
movies, is to try to remember what 
happened in the twelve months past 
and to judge what was the most im- 
portant to the future of this society. 
We have tried to do that with our 
Ten Biggest Stories, but we do not 
claim that we have selected the per- 
fect All-American Team. As Frederic 
Lewis Allen demonstrated in Harp- 
ers last November, reviewing the 
historical significance of September 
3, 1929, the future may remember 
that date principally as the birthday 
of a little boy now in the third grade. 
1935 may turn out in the end to 
be significant as the year in which 
Stanley isolated the cause of the 
mosaic disease of tobacco plants. (No 
joking!) That is why it is suggested 
that teachers and pupils weigh our 
selections carefully and criticize 
them as they should. 

Some of the tests of the importance 
of a news story, which are not ap- 
plied every day in the offices of news 
editors, are: 

How many people are affected by 
the chain of events? 

How drastically are people affected? 

How long will the effects endure? 

If your pupils can think of any se- 
quence of events in the last twelve 
months which promise to have a 
greater ultimate influence upon the 
future of society than those we list, 
let them say so, and tell why. Beside 
the activities of Dr. Stanley, those of 
Dr..Parrgn, Dr. Stone, or Dr. Ketter- 
ing in 1937 may be more productive 
of change in the long run than those 
of the generals and lawyers. 


HOW THE NEW 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 

The following inquiries may be 
suggested to your pupils by the con- 
tents of this issue: 

How do “poverty and stress aug- 
ment... hatreds”? (23-E) 

Why do you hate some things and 
tolerate others? 

What are some of the things you 
hate most? 

How would you test prospective 
Americans for intelligence and char- 
acter? (23-E) 

As long as the government was han- 
dling the mail, why did it let the ex- 
press business into private hands? 
(29) 

How do the postal system and the 
Railway Express Agency compete 
with each other? (29) 

Why does Japan’s present foreign 
policy have a special significance for 
our trade with the Philippine Islands? 
(25-S) 

What is the difference between inde- 
pendence and self-government? (25-S) 

When Magellan discovered the Phil- 
ippines, what right did Spain have tc 
claim the islands as hers? (26-S) 

What moral obligation have we to 
preserve “the spearhead of Western 
Civilization in the Orient”? (28-S) 


COMPOSITION 
The advice of Margaret Widdemer 


_(17-E) applies not only to those who 


aspire to write the country’s songs 
but also to those who would write its 
laws, its business letters, and its 
checks. Neither an enthusiasm for 
creative writing nor a distaste for 
whatever is literary should be per- 
mitted to blind pupils that writing is 
a skill fundamental to everyone who 
has a living to earn and a vote to cast 
in this republic. The basic pattern of 
wanting to say something, knowing 
what you want to say, and saying it 


STUDENT FEELS 




















Illustration in School and Life by Bennett and Hand (McGraw-Hill) 


correctly and effectively applies tg 
all types of composition, written ang 
oral, as well as to the writing of noy- 
els, scenarios, news articles, or radio 
scripts. 

Miss Widdemer’s advice will be es. 
pecially appreciated, because of its 
practical, technical points, by young- 
sters who are planning to try for the 
Scholastic Awards. (Closing date, 
March 19, 1938.) If any have been 
delaying because they haven’t been 
able to get up steam, Miss Widde. 
mer’s article should certainly help to 
light a fire under them. 

While it is generally recommended 
that pupils depend upon their own 
experiences for their springboard, 
they should not be afraid to draw 
upon their reading, in Scholastic or 
elsewhere, to locate their guide lines, 
A common fault among pupils is that 
they are unable to strike a balance 
between their real world and the 
world of books and ideas: some write 
as if the United States were bounded 
on the north by Dad’s bald head and 
on the south by the seat of brother's 
pants; others are so saturated with 
thoughts of the wide, wide world, 
heaven and hell, the budget and the 
Far East, that they forget they are 
members of the class of 39. The 
youngster who manages to find in his 
personal experiences the shape of 
universal meanings is the one that 
judges dote upon. For example, see 
21-E. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


The following situations, and their 
solutions, are based upon the con- 
tents of this issue. Teachers may 
find it advantageous to present the 
major points of this issue to the class 
in this manner. The answers should 
be critically discussed (and freely) 
by the pupils. 

You are out for an evening joy-ride 
and the driver of the car is traveling 
at what seems to you an unreasonable 
speed. You wish he would slow down, 
but at the same time you do not like 
to sound unreasonable, afraid o 
cranky. The driver has already ig- 
nored one polite suggestion that he go 
slowly. What remarks can you make 
to encourage him to drive more s0- 
berly without again specifically re- 
questing him to slow down? (8) 

Your parents are about to take the 
car on a long journey and they have 
asked you to take it to the garage to 
see that it is in good working order. 
What attention will you give to the 
car’s lights? to its brakes? (8) 

You are driving the gang home from 
a dance. They are full of spirits and 
urge you to speed. How will you meet. 
their request? (8) 

You wish to write a letter to one of 


your intimate friends, but you cat | 


seem to get beyond date and the:salii 
tation. You find you have been sitting 
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sen sitting 


at the writing desk for five minutes 
without putting down a word. What 
can you do to unleash your thoughts? 
(17-E) 

You have a date and for various 
reasons you are obliged to spend the 
evening in the living room with mem- 
pers of the family. How can you pass 
the time pleasantly? (7) 

You have a guest for dinner who 
says that what this country needs is 
a dictator. How can you set the fellow 
right without sounding impertinent 
and without embarrassing anyone? 
(10, etc.) 


BIGGEST STORIES 


The following questions are based 
on the News Parade (10). Young- 
sters ought to be able to score ninety, 
if they have been reading the head- 
lines. 

(C) If you were involved in a law 
suit, and losing it, you would appeal as 
a last resort to’-(A) the American Bar 
Association, (B) the National Lawyers 
Guild, (C) the U. S. Supreme Court, 
(D) The Senate Judiciary Committee, 
(E) the President of the United States. 


(D) When a powerful person be- 
haves in a dictatorial manner, taking 
the law into his own hands, he is likely 
to offer the excuse that he is (A) given 
to bursts of temperament, (B) a 100% 
American, (C) a regular Democrat, 
(D) saving the world from Commu- 
nism, (E) the father of nine children. 


(A) There now seems a general 
agreement that the one thing the gov- 
ernment must not do now to combat 
the present business slump is to (A) 
stop spending, (B) pass the wage and 
hours bill (C) declare war on Japan, 
(D) tax surplus incomes, (E) regu- 
late the stock market. 

(E) So far as you are concerned, the 
name of Fiorello LaGuardia belongs 
to (A) a composer of operas, (B) the 
dictator of Brazil, (C) Franco’s envoy 
to the Vatican, (D) the Yankee’s sec- 
ond string catcher, (E) a political 
white hope of labor and other progres- 
sives; the Mayor of New York. 


(D) If you were rich and crazy 
enough to be in a real hurry to reach 
China, you would probably cross the 
Pacific in (A) a clipper boat, (B)a 
Diesel ship, (C) a dirigible, (D) an 
airplane, (E) an autogyro. 

(B) The members of the so-called 
anti-communist bloc are (A) Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, (B) Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, (C) Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia, (D) Yugoslavia, Rou- 
mania, Poland, (E) Italy, Austria, 
Germany. 


(A) The fighting in China today is 
principally a struggle (A) to win con- 
trol of China’s economic resources, 
(B) to avenge an insult to the Em- 
peror Hirohito, (C) to save China 
from atheism, (D) to preserve a 
democratic form of government, (E) 
to drive out the non-Asiatics. 

(C) The Ludlow Resolution calls 
for a Constitutional amendment which 
would (A) give Congress the right 
to set aside Supreme Court decisions, 
(B) grant the President the powers of 
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a dictator, (C) require a popular ref- 
erendum to approve a declaration of 
war when our territory is not invaded, 
(D) allow women to hold office, (E) 
create a single system of taxation in 
the United States. 

(B) The initials which are most 
expressive of the opinions of big busi- 
ness men are (A) CIO, (B) NAM, (C) 
AFL, (D) NLRB, (E) USA. 

(B) Labor opposed Windsor’s visit 
to America because (A) we hate the 
British, (B) he was sponsored by the 
inventor of the anti-labor Bedaux sys- 
tem, (C) his marriage was unpopular, 
(D) his visit to Hitler helped the 
Nazis to some cheap publicity, (E) we 
are afraid of war. 


PICTURE STUDY 


For a change, your eye-minded 
charges may enjoy studying the pic- 
tures in this number. A few ques- 
tions will help them to be certain 
that they understand them. For ex- 
ample: 

On page 25-S, what do the solid 
black patches represent? The heavy 
outline? What is the purpose of the 
screen of light parallel lines? 

On page 8, above, how long does it 
take to stop a car traveling at 20 miles 
an hour, when brakes and the road 
surface are favorable? How long at 70 
miles? How much time is allowed for 
“thinking?” What is happening in that 
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Does Your English Course 
teach your students how to 
read and listen, how to write 
and speak efficiently? 


It does, when you use 


MAKING 
SENSE 


Rachel Salisbury 
J. Paul Leonard 





This work-textbook teaches read- 
ing and writing together as inter- 
related thought-processes. It helps 
boys and girls to acquire profi- 
ciency in getting ideas (reading 
and listening) and giving ideas 
(writing and speaking). 


There is plenty of practice to es- 
tablish skills, and no time is wast- 
ed in needless copying of exer- 
cises. Every page of MAKING 
SENSE offers definite, practical 
help to young moderns learning 


better English. 


Coming soon .... 
Second-year book to 
follow MAKING SENSE 


* 
75 Practice Exercises 


21 Theme Projects 


60 Human-Interest Sketches 
by Chichi Lasley 


260 pages . . . 68c, List 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


ATLANTA — NEW YORK 
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thinking period, in the time between 
the appearance of danger and the mo- 
ment when brakes begin to grip? At 
right, why has the artist drawn a pic- 
ture of a car falling from the roof of 
a building? 

On 9, what causes the dark shape at 
the base of the photographs? 

On 21-E, what signs of character do 
you see in Miss Johnson’s forehead? 
mouth? jaw and chin? eyes? hair- 
dress? 

What sort of a hat is worn by the 
gent with the gun on page 29? What 
is the material of his pants and shirt? 
Why does he wear clothes of this type? 

What sort of lamps are used in the 
scenes on 30 and 31? 

What is the point of the title “Japa- 
nese Sandman,” below the carton on 
page 10? At the right on 10, why are 
the hands of Congress tied? Has re- 
lief been cut in the last year? 

At the top of 11, what is the reason 
the artist placed a club in the hand of 
the Democrat favoring court reform? 
Was the term “court packing” used by 
the friends or enemies of the plan? 

On 12, at the right, how does the 
cartoon reflect upon the work of the 
National Labor Relations Board? What 
happened to the mediation board ap- 
pointed by the President and headed 
by Charles Taft, when it tried to settle 
the strike in Little Steel? 


GUIDANCE 

The story of Dr. Morton (5) illus- 
trates as well as anything the maxim 
of Lincoln Steffens: “Nothing is 
done, finally and right.’”’ Since the 
adoption of ether, hundreds of new 
compounds and techniques have 
been introduced to overcome the 
pain and shock of operations. The 
study and use of anesthesia has be- 
come a separate vocation in medical 
work. Investigators are always seek- 
ing new ways to reduce the strain 
which anesthetic drugs place upon 
the heart and digestive organs. The 
victory over the pain and discom- 
fort of the operation itself has been 
followed by war against the pain and 
discomfort which follows opera- 
tions, and against the disturbance 
caused by anesthetic drugs. Some 
practitioners have abandoned drugs 
entirely and are using hypnotism, 
which was tried with some success 
before Dr. Morton’s experiment, to 
deaden the sense of pain. Young- 
sters who are animated by a desire 
to reduce pain in this world will cer- 
tainly be interested in the vocational 
possibilities of anesthesia. 


TEACHERS’ BONERS 

Applicants for teaching licenses 
are capable of errors which would 
shame some of their potential pupils, 


if the selections recently published © 


by the Board of Examiners of New 
York City are typical. In a section of 
a test for vocabulary, the teachers 
were presented with a list of words 
and told to use each word in a sen- 


tence to illustrate its meaning. The 
following sentences resulted: Can 
you do better? 

The river reflected the blue of the 
indigenous sky. 

Indigent matter cannot be eaten 
without serious consequences. 

A martinet sat on the highest branch 
of the tree. 

A martinet is a variety of musica] 
instrument. 

How venial, how delectable is the 
grape. 

A venial disease is love when un- 
requited. 

The vessel was captious and the 
captain found great difficulty in clear. 
ing the reef. 


She was freed by the gangster be.’ 


cause she was a captious blonde. 

He did not wish to increment the 
prisoner by his attitude. 

The dead man had wished to be cre. 
mated, and the increment scattered to 
the winds. 

The increment was made at Holy 
Name Cemetery. 

Having laid the oranges in a row, 
he proceeded to excoriate their skins 
one by one. 

His tongue was his charlatan. 

The island appeared charlatan in 
form. 

After the errors were corrected, the 
story was ready for edification. 

A mentor fell from the sky. 

The perfunctory organs are a great 
help to man. 

Don’t be so redolent, say it. 

The way to cure a redolent young 
boy is to compel him to play football, 

At the age of sixty, many people be- 
come redolent. 

Fat men and Southerners are con- 
sidered redolent. 

The tents of the fly are germ car- 
riers. 
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JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


HAT time when elms, gold 

for only a week longer, and 

maples, their yellow leaves 
falling at last, give way to fog-chill- 
ness and air like winter-marsh, is the 
year’s end: a time long felt as a fit 
setting for dim dejection. To Jose- 
phine Johnson, from whose words 
the above description is formed, that 
season seems to have emphatic mean- 
ing. Her first novel, Now in Novem- 
ber, which won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1935, her twenty-fifth year, has at 
its close a section: “Year’s End.” In 
1934, she had published a story anda 
poem, each called: ““Year’s End”; and 
last November, her first book of 
poems appeared as Year’s End. 

Autumn’s melancholy is in keep- 
ing with the mood of much of her 
work, for again and again, both in 
prose and poetry, she writes of dis- 
appointment and troubled change. 
The feelings which she desires to cre- 
ate by her writings are enriched with 
many details from life close to the 
land: ponds summed with ice, grey- 
orange branches blown back and 
forth like bushes, and red along the 
edge of a wood. 

In all seasons, Josephine Johnson 
loves to walk peacefully through the 
shadows of her family’s farm, near 
St. Louis, Missouri, where she has 
lived since she was twelve years old, 
and not far from Kirkwood where 
she was born. Brown-shelled crea- 
tures toiling through grass, and grey 
and pink scales in patches on tree- 
trunks, seem more exciting to her 
than the price of cotton or the cam- 
paign speeches of Senator So-and- 
So. But when her memory looks on 
the surrounding country for miles 
around at rotting shacks, cotton 
stuffed in the walls, empty shelves, 
and watery soup on bare tables, she 
feels that only a coward can run 
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foetry Cornen 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


away from our social and economic 
problems. 

Not content with her love of “‘po- 
etry and cooking and all the little 
things,” or with her paintings, which 
won a showing in a St. Louis art gal- 
lery, Josephine Johnson, as a student 
at Washington University at St. 
Louis, did volunteer social service 
work. During her years as a college 
student from 1926 to 1933, she began 
to publish stories, poetry, and stu- 
dies of workers, in such magazines 
as the Hound and Horn, and the At- 
lantic Monthly. Her prose has con- 
stantly been praised for its lovely 
phrasing and effective poetic quali- 
ties. 


In her poetry is the note of high 
seriousness common to the writings 
of her generation; her message 
seems to be a sober warning at the 
signs of the time, and an earnest call 
to the smug and comfortable to 
awaken to what they must do, each 
realizing that “It is I, Lord, it is I.” 

Compared to the work of those 
young writers who are winning their 
first reputations in poetry rather 
than prose — for example Kimball 
Flaccus, Winfield Scott, Randall Jar- 
rell—Joseph Johnson’s verse seems 
unskilled. These better young poets, 
ten years ago, were too wise to use 
such a line as “Oh, God, I have so 
loved beauty,” or to have depended 
on mere italics to put force into a 
phrase. 

Josephine Johnson’s poetry, writ- 
ten mostly in free verse, has its best 
success when the chanting voice says 
something so simply as it says: “She 
has gone a long way in her light 
body,” or “Morning, The thin blue 
sky; the freezing wind.”’ The chant- 
ing voice, in the well-cadenced free 
verse of “The Island,” is conspicuous 
in the book for its effectiveness. 

The “small island” is, in a way, 
symbolic of yourself, your family, 
your town, your state, your nation, 
anything to which you feel you can 
withdraw, isolated and safe, while 
all around is “Sound that is suffer- 
ing and warning. Threat. Lamenta- 
tion!” symbolized in this poem as the 
sea from which there is no escape. 


The Island 


The small island is shrunken, 
Year after year the loud sea encroach- 


ing, 
Killing the inland grasses, salting the 
clover. 


Wind warps the pines. The sea storms 
come inland. 

There is no hollow nor fruit grove from 
which the high dunes are now 
hidden. 

The sea storms have wrenched both 
the corn and wild lilies. 

There is salt in the hill springs; the 
hill rain is bitter. 

All night you hear sound of these 
breakers, 

The black sea, 
moving, 

Poured in, retreating, pounding the 
beach sand. 

Sound that is suffering and warning. 
Threat. Lamentation. 

Go inland. Go inland back to the peach 
groves. 

Go down through the hill caves. 

Hide. Shut your ears. Shout and sing 
loudly. 

—The sound is still there. 


the sharked waters 


Withdrawal is treated in a some- 
what lighter mood in And No Bell 
Rings, when the poet longs to drop 
the trivial doings of days and lose 
herself in looking at the mountains. 
No Night describes an experience 
necessarily felt alone; the discover- 
ing of a heart’s night and a heart’s 
stone (after the promise of love). 


... And No Bell Rings 


Some day, when all the little bills are 
paid, 

And all the letters answered, and the 
door 

Chained and bolted, and the chair 

Propped under the handle, and no bell 

Rings: . 

In that day we will rise and walk to 
the window, 

We will rise and kneel by the window, 

And observe the mountains where the 
eagles nest. 


No Night 
Wake and listen to the whippoorwills, 

and remember the night. 

I remember the stars, and the cold 

Smell of the wild crab blossoms. 

I remember the light 

Blue on the cold sheets, and the little 
sound 

Of owls. 

I remember that desire died. 

I remember that no night 

Is so cold or dark as the heart’s night; 

Nor any stone great as the heart’s 
stone 

After its lie.... 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Year’s End, by Josephine Johnson, by 
permission of Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., publishers. 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer. 
age, school, city, state and_ teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. All manuscripts submit- 
ted for this column are eligible for 
Scholastic Awards. 


Upside Down in Dead Grass 


Born of a whim that is standard-crass 
And cares for anything more than 
“why,” 
I planted my head in the autumn grass 
And two big feet in the autumn sky. 
Folk of the park that came gaping by 
Identified me: “An inverted ass!” 
Excusing myself to the politic high 
I winked to the feet in the low that 
pass. 


Seventy inches from smelly earth 
The nose of my friend (brother-poet 
of right) 
Divided a grin that had forced its birth 
To stifle a pregnant frown of fright. 
Well did I know that he termed me 
“blight,” 
And yet his coughing was worth my 
mirth. 
Too long immured by a lack of spite 
I drained its execrable worth. 


The day was a day as might condone 
My shaking heads with the earth this 
noon. 
So un-autumnal the sunlight shone, 
The floor of sky was a sky from June. 
November whistled a vernal tune. 
Its off-key note’s delight made known 
That next year’s April had sung too 
soon, 
Or last year’s had now resurrected a 
tone. 


The poet who used his feet could 
grieve! 
Today he had said that this “Spring” 
I see 


Round Jable 


Was wrought but to mock the dead 
and leave. 
Well, then I had found that I might 
agree! 
But now I was through with sobriety! 
I let my chin-deep brain conceive 
My upside-down Philosophy 
On what nature had up her seasonal 
sleeve. 


But then and there a conventional 


cloud 
Darkened the weather without a 
sound. 
And I, with a shout disappointedly 
loud 
Toppled and thudded to reeling 
ground. 
Land that had blued and skies that 
browned 
Swapped for the colors that God 
endowed. 
Neither the weather nor I could 
astound 


Anyone longer than balance allowed. 


Back in a clime that time supports 
And back to earth where a man 
should be, 
Calling a halt to pranks and sports, 
We both went sheeping in gravity. 
The sun to the season’s credulity— 
And I to the poet-friend’s blind re- 
torts, 
Proud of the knowledge that I could be 
One day with nature out of sorts! 
Eugene Rattner, 18 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wooing Morpheus on a Summer 
Night 

HERE goes the clock again: eleven 

this time. What is so rare as a 
night in July? Then, if ever, come 
sleepless nights! Hot and haggard, I 
roam the smothering expanse of my 
bed, seeking in vain a cool patch of 
bedspread upon which to deposit my 
perspiring frame. My room is insuffer- 





ably hot; the bed is even hotter; I am 
hottest of all. It appears that there is 
naught in the world but heat; heat is 
king for a day—or to be more accurate, 
a week—and has driven off all his 
enemies, including sleep. 

Were I a hypnotist I could persuade 
all thought to leave my mind, assur- 
ing prompt entrance into the realm of 
blessed oblivion. Not being one, I can 
merely try to accomplish by natural 
means what I cannot by supernatural. 
Did you ever try deliberately not to 
think? If you have ever succeeded, you 
are a better man than I. I tack a “No 
Trespassing” sign on my mind, and 
what happens? A whole family of 
ideas settle down in my head to have 
a picnic; try as I may I cannot evict 
them. 

A trolley car, groaning along in the 
darkness, starts the merry-go-round 
that never breaks down or pauses for 
breath. My mind wanders geograph- 
ically from the South Pole to Siberia: 
chronologically from the Plenopone- 
sian Wars to the halcyon days of some 
hypothetical civilization of the future; 
and intellectually from cube roots to 
Charlie McCarthy: in general, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. My 
thoughts make no sense; if I were 
to describe them aloud, my listeners 
would be amused and confused by 
their incongruity and the illogical or- 
der in which they occur. Their sole 
raison d’entre is to keep me awake. 

The clock strikes again; another half 
hour has terminated its earthly exis- 
tence, and gone its way. But now its 
successor has the throne, and a whole 
painfully long dynasty of its kind must 
reign and fall before I am overtaken 
by either sleep or—unhappy alterna- 
tive—dawn. To my mind, I have lain 
here, unresting, since the beginning of 
time; and it seems, to my pessimistic 
way of thinking, that I am fated to 
continue to do so until the end of eter- 
nity. As I writhe and roast in my plas- 
ter-walled oven, basted with my own 
sweat, I thank the Almighty God for 
but one thing: If summer comes, can 
fall be far behind? 

Christian D. Meyer, Jr. 
A. B. Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Miss Eleanor Young, Teacher 























do that?” 


The Scholastic literary awards, offered each year by the 
American high school weekly, give you your chance to break 
into print. There is room in the awards issue, the first week 
in May, for your writing. There is always room for good writ- 
ing, even though thousands of people may be competing 


with you. 


You may think that talent is only a feeble little flame 
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OUR name in print! The thrill 

that comes once in a lifetime! 
Maybe it will happen again and 
again, but there will never be an- 
other first time. People talk about 
“cold print,” but your name and 
your own words on a printed page 
look anything but cold to you. 
They glow with rainbow colors. 
Years later you'll read them and say to yourself, “Did I really 


in your grasp. 





Gangway for Scholastic Awards! 


which may die without encouragement. Very well, encourage 
it. You can only learn to write by writing. You can’t know 
whether the words that weave themselves into beautiful pat- 
terns in your mind are good or mediocre unless you make 
the effort to express them. You have to wrestle mentally with 
words in order to write. If you keep on trying, presently the 
words you once clutched for with frantic eagerness will stay 


The Scholastic Awards offer plenty of scope for your inter- 
ests. You can write about anything you want to, in short story, 
poetry, essay, drama, history, literatufe, or features, news 
stories, interviewing, sports, editorials, or column writing. 

Remember the closing date for the Scholastic Awards is 
March 19, 1938. Your entry must be in by then. If you have 
forgotten the rules of the contest, look at your October 2, 
1937, issue which devotes nine pages to full information. If 
you never had that issue, write to the Scholastic Corporation, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a free copy: 
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On Discovering America 
By Pearl S. Buck 
er A a _ 


can away from America. Then I 

returned, a sort of immigrant 
suong immigrants, except that I 
came to my native land. But it was 
as new to me as though I came from 
Sweden or from Italy or Greece. I 
knew almost as little what to expect 
before I landed. 

When I first came here I looked 
iirst for Americans. But I could not 
find them. It seemed to me the coun- 
try was full of foreigners. ““‘Where are 
the Americans?” It was very puz- 
zling. I bored everybody by asking 
continually, “Where does one find 
the real Americans? What would you 
consider the typical American?” To 
my bewilderment everyone replied 
the same way—that is that he was 
the typical American if there ever 
was one. 

Then, I came to see that these true 
Americans I had been looking for 
did not exist at all, and there are no 
typical Americans. The one hundred 
percent American, for instance, is one 
hundred percent nothing except him- 
self, and represents nothing else. And 
America is whatever you happen to 
find yourself between Canada and 
the Rio Grande and the great oceans 
east and west; and American food is 
codfish and baked beans and Hun- 
garian goulash or scrapple, and 
beaten biscuit and ‘fried chicken, ,or 
corn pone and salt pork, or hot ta- 
males or whatever is put on the table 
before you wherever you happen to 
be. 

And everywhere I was hurt and 
confounded by the amazing hatred 
among all these Americans for each 
other. I am told by many that the 
chief reason is economic. But I do not 
believe people hate each other in 
groups fundamentally because of 
economic conditions. Poverty and 
stress merely augment already exist- 
ing hatreds. What I want to know is, 
why do the hatreds exist at all, and 
why do they burn with such fearful 
heat in America, still the richest 
country in the world? 

I have gone back in my search, 
“Chinese fashion,” to our beginnings. 
I find we are all immigrants, we 
Americans. Not one of us is really 
native in any profound sense. Every- 
body in the United States, except the 
Indians, is now or was once, foreign- 
born. I find it ridiculous to hear a 
man whose great-grandfather came 
to this country look down on a man 
who comes in now, and call him 
“alien.” For what is a hundred or 
two hundred years in the life of a 


|= lived all my life an Ameri- 
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nation? The nation is and will be for 
centuries to come made up of the 
foreign-born, that is, people from all 
countries. And looking at all these 
people, I discover in them all the di- 
versities of the world in race, in cul- 
ture, in religion. They have only one 
thing in common with which to be- 
come Americans. They are all rest- 
less. None but the restless has ever 
come to America. The quiet-hearted, 
the contented, the peaceful minds, 
are still on old country farms, in old 
country shops and business offices. 
But when we come to America, we 
do not enter only as restless individ- 
uals. We come as races, as nations, 
as transmitters of the past to a coun- 
try without a history, whose only 
past is that of forests and streams 
and mountains and plains and end- 
less seashores and rivers flowing into 
the sea. America’s history is only 
what we all bring as our own individ- 
ual histories. What goes to make her 
is what has gone to make us. The 
prejudices of all peoples on earth are 
now American prejudices. Wechange, 
perhaps, the material aspect of our 
lives. We use electricity and running 
water and we buy an automobile, 
but inside we do not change. We 
remain what we are, and to America’s 
endless variety we add our own bit, 
and so we become American. It will 
take hundreds of years yet before we 
forget we came from England or Ire- 
land, Germany or Italy or France. 
And I am not at all sure we shall 
do well to forget, even then. We ought 
not to forget, or allow our children 
tc forget until in long common na- 
tional life we have achieved a gov- 
ernment, a tradition, a philosophy, 
which is secure and integrated and 
expressed enough to shelter and 
guide a people—in short, until we 
have an American culture. And we 
cannot make an American culture 
by sitting down and thinking about 
it and writing it down and giving it 
out to the newspapers. The Supreme 
Court cannot do it, and President 
Roosevelt cannot do it. Nobody and 


nothing can do it except time, passing 
unconsciously and effortlessly over 
all our diversity, and gradually, with 
infinite slowness, wearing away dif- 
ferences, and leaving those essentials 
which will survive our, struggles and 
our climate. It may be five thousand 
years hence—it can scarcely be less 
than a thousand—before the real 
American culture is here, and before 
we have a race of Americans. There 
will be no Jews and Christians then 
—no foreign-born—nobody but that 
person nowhere to be found today, a 
pure American, I cannot but believe 
he will be an extraordinary person, 
that pure American, who will be 
standing in my place five thousand 
years from today. He will have what 
no other human being has had in 
just the same richness, the inherit- 
ance of all ages, all races, all cultures. 
He will have a fine direct eagerness 
which will be our restlessness, re- 
fined by centuries, but concentrated, 
too, into a driving force which will 
carry him to heights of human 
knowledge which we cannot even 
dream of now. He will be a true 
superman, standing on the shoulders 
of those from all nations and races. 

The American stretches his im- 
agination to pain if he thinks two 
generations ahead of the grandchild 
that is an actuality or a possibility. 
That is a trait of the restless. We can- 
not and will not wait, though the 
truth remains that the only true view 
is the long one. We Americans, that 
is, cannot and will not think of our 
nation as a whole in time of space 
and so choose nationally, though per- 
haps at immediate inconvenience, 
what permanent stuffs we want in 
our making. We demand to know 
what we shall do now, in our momen- 
tary situation, with “aliens,” as we 
call them, in our jobs, on our relief 
rolls, and sending good American 
money out of the country. 

I cannot froth about any of these 
things. I see these “aliens” first as 
human beings, and I observe that 
many, indeed most of them, are hon- 
est and industrious, or as honest and 
industrious as the upstarts who dare, 
at this early date in our history, to 
call themselves “the Americans.” 

Nor can I get excited over the dif- 
ferences between us. Hatreds, yes— 
they are stupid and wrong. It is 
senseless to hate a man because he 
is different, and the fault is in our 
education which has not made us 
enough above the beast to see this. 
For though men hate each other when 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Piterany Peads 


CHECK LIST 
Heywood Broun, Hugh S. Johnson, 
Westbrook Pegler, and Harry Elmer 
Barnes, all New York columnists, re- 
cently voted for their favorite books of 
the year. Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest 
Passage was the only title on all four 
lists; the following got three votes 
apiece: 
The Enemy Gods, by Oliver La- 
Farge 
Life with Mother, by Clarence 


ay 

And So—Victoria, by Vaughan 
Wilkins 

Bread and Wine, by Ignazio Si- 
lone 

The Trojan Horse, by Chris- 
topher Morley 

Three Comrades, by Erich Maria 
Remarque 


ENGLISH IS FUN 

“English As You Like It” is the good 
title of a series of books being put out 
by Harpers. (Eventually there will be 
six volumes in the series, running from 
the 7th through the 12th school year. 
To date the ninth and tenth year books 
are the only ones available, with the 
llth and 12th coming up soon.) The 
books, as the name implies, are de- 
signed to make learning English a 
pleasure. Six English teachers, headed 
by Angela Broening of Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, have pooled 


their ideas and experiences with a re- 
sult we think you’ll like. 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH 
Here is a list (chosen by the Council 

of Librarians) of the ten outstanding 

magazine articles appearing in the De- 

cember, 1937, issues: 

Harper’s: Convulsion in the Orient, by 
Nathaniel Peffer 

Survey Graphic: The Turn of the Cen- 
tury, by Charles A. Beard 
Earth, Air and Mind, by H. G. Wells 

Forum: An Anthropologist Looks at 
Doctors, by Earnest A. Hooton 
China Takes Her Stand, by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek 

American Mercury: The Social Secur- 
ity Hoax, by Ogden L. Mills 

The Good Life in Moscow, by Elena 
Smirnova 

Esquire: New Tunes for Old Wars, by 
Edward Hunter 

Atlantic: The Split in the Democratic 
Party, by Frederick Essary 
An Epistle to the Jews, by John 
Cournos 


PAGEANT 


The students of the Horace Mann 
Schools at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have written and published 
a pageant celebrating the contribution 
of Horace Mann to the story of educa- 
tion. It’s called Those Who Bear the 
Torch and comes complete with music 
score and production notes. Order cop- 
ies from the Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 








Discovering America 
(Concluded from page 23-E) 


they come here, they should be taught 
as the basis for American citizenship 
that here we may differ each from the 
other, and that diversity is our strength 
and our nature, and each man is to 
believe what he feels true, and our one 
common belief is this. 

Yes, in our diversity is our safety. It 
is not wise to prophesy, but I believe 
ours is the only safe country in the 
world today, because we cannot be or- 
ganized and regimented into any sim- 
ple opposing forces. We give people a 
better chance than any other country 
does because we believe in having a 
good chance ourselves. We do not real- 
ly love freedom so much as we pretend 
—plenty of people would be glad to 
have all who disagree with them done 
away with, except it would then be too 
lonely to live at all. Besides, they know 
somebody feels that way about them, 
so it’s better to keep still and go on 
about one’s own business. And the re- 
sult of all this is peace. And another 
result is opportunity—opportunity for 
some of us to work, for some of us to 
strike, for some of us to succeed, for 
some of us to fail and go on relief. 

I believe, then, in exactly the sort of 
America we have now, except I wish 
we could see that what we have is good 
and inevitable, and so cease to hate 
each other. Our country is based upon 
diversity of race and upon freedom of 
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belief, and this is. our chief claim to 
being unique and great. 

I believe, too, in keeping clear and 
wide the source of our national 
strength, immigration. This is not at 
all to say that we are to allow anybody 
to come into America. I believe the 
only tests which should be applied to 
those wanting to become Americans 
are a test for intelligence and a test 
for inherent character. Brains and a 
sense of right and wrong should be the\ 
passport to America. I am glad for 
every restless eager heart and am- 
bitious mind that looks Americaward. 

When they meet with hostile looks 
and surly voices of unwelcome upon 
these shores of their home, when their 
children hear ugly names and taunts 
in schools, let them know that this is 
not America speaking—that America 
is more than these, more than any of 
us who are alive at this little moment. 
We all have a right here, for America 
from the very first has had her begin- 
ning in all peoples, and her strength is 
drawn from all peoples and her future 
depends on us all. We must teach our 
children, native-born and foreign-born 
alike, that there is no final America 
yet—that they are making America, 
too, by what they themselves are. The 
truth is, Americans are all something 
else, too, and are going to be for a 
long, long time, and the truest Ameri- 
can knows it. 





Condensed from Survey Graphic, by 
permission of the editors. 








Read This One First 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


ERHAPS when you were at the 

fairy-tale age you read some of 
the most charming modern examples 
of this type of literature and did not 
know—for at that time of life we sel- 
dom notice who writes our stories 
for us —that their author was an 
Englishman named Laurence Hous- 
man. Perhaps as you grew older the 
name of Housman became associ- 
ated in your mind with a quite dif- 
ferent sort of writer: A E. Housman, 
the poet, who probably made a great- 
er reputation on fewer books than 
any other man of our time. (If you 
have not yet read his A Shropshire 
Lad, do so at once. 

But all this time the name of A. E, 
Housman’s brother, Laurence Hous- 
man, was comparatively unknown. 
He wrote — anonymously and as a 
sort of hoax—a book called An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters, which 
made a thumping great sensation in 
its day, and was then, like many tem- 
porary sensations, quite forgotten. 
He wrote charming little plays like 
Prunella that were given, chiefly by 
amateurs, on both sides of the At- 
lantic; quite possibly one or more of 
them have been given at your school. 
But still he never had the sort of 
popular success that comes when a 
novel is called a “‘best-seller” or a 
play a “smash hit.” And then came 
Victoria Regina. 

It was a collection of playlets, each 
one dealing with an episode in the 
life of Queen Victoria. There were 
so many of them that they filled a 
quite large book, which has, by the 
way, the charming illustrations of 
E. H. Shepard, the man who illus- 
trated the books of A. A. Milne. The 
reading public was taken by storm 
by the book, and among the read- 
ing public were some who real- 
ized what a success a selection of 
these playlets, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and given by a very 
fine company, might be. So they se- 
lected enough to fill an evening, 
Helen Hayes became a perfect Vic- 
toria, and the rest is history. 

Then all his other earlier little 
plays about this period, that had been 
published before and forgotten, were 
gathered up and reprinted in a com- 
panion volume called The Golden 
Sovereign, which people are reading 
this year. And all this is why I sug- 
gest, if you want to make the ac- 
quaintance of Laurence Housman, 
that you should do so with Victoria 
Regina. You will then want to read 
all his other plays, and I hope you 


will. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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picked up from their position in 

the Pacific Ocean and were 
placed on top of the eastern portion 
of the United States, they would ex- 
tend over an area from the Great 
Lakes to Florida and from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic. We think of 
them as being a group of a few dozen 
or perhaps a few hundred islands, 
but there are actually 7,083 of them, 
extending over 1,100 miles from 
north to south, and over 600 miles 
from east to west. The two largest 
islands are Luzon, 
which is the size of 
Kentucky, and Min- 
danao, the size of In- 
diana. In Luzon is the 
great Manila Bay, 
with an area of 770 
square miles and a 
circumference of 120 
miles, and the finest 
harbor in the entire 
Far East. The exten- 
sive mountain ranges 
of the Philippines are 
believed to be store- 
houses of valuable 
minerals, while the 
plains which lie be- 
tween the mountains 
and the sea are well 
watered and fertile. 

Some 14,000,000 
people live on these 
rich little islands, 
among whom eight 
languages and 
eighty-seven dialects 
are spoken. Only 
about 4,000,000 read 
or understand the English language. 

Discovered by Magellan in 1521 
and seized by Spaniards in 1565, they 
remained in the possession of Spain 
for more than three hundred years. 
Then on December 10, 1898, follow- 
ing the Spanish American War, they 
were ceded to the United States. 
Practically from the beginning of 
our control over the islands, there has 
been a movement among Filipino 
leaders to gain independence. 

In March, 1934, Congress passed a 
bill granting Philippine Indepen- 
dence on July 4, 1946, following a 
ten-year period of self-government 
and partial independence. Although 


I: THE Philippine Islands were 
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by no means pleased with the condi- 
tions upon which the new indepen- 
dence is to be granted, the Philippine 
Legislature accepted the plan, rely- 
ing considerably on President Roose- 
velt’s pledge that “where imperfec- 
tions or inequalities exist, I am con- 
fident that they can be corrected 
after proper hearing.” 

On July 30, 1934, the Philippine 
Constitutional Convention was held 
and by February of the following 
year a constitution had been drafted, 
which was enthusiastically approved 
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THE UNITED STATES | 


by the voters. The first President of 
the Philippines was elected in the fall 
of 1935 and on November 15 the new 
government was inaugurated. 

The Independence Act gave to the 
new constitutional government ex- 
tensive self-governing powers. These 
are subject, however, to a number of 
important limitations. The American 
High Commissioner, Frank Murphy, 
stated that “America... is still sov- 
ereign here,” and the Islands are still 








This article is based on Creating a Philip- 
pine Commonwealth (Foreign Policy Re- 
port), by David H. Popper, published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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FROM STUDIES BY 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


regarded as American territory to be 
protected as such. 

The various checks on the powers 
of the new regime until 1946 are as 
follows: Citizens of the Islands owe 
allegiance to the United States, and 
officials must recognize its supreme 
authority. The United States retains 
the right to maintain military forces 
on the island and to expropriate 
property or commandeer the services 
of Philippine citizens or organized 
troops for military purposes. 

The United States Supreme Court 
continues to be the 
final court of review. 
All amendments to 
the constitution must 
be submitted to the 
President of the Unit- 
ed States for approval. 
The foreign affairs of 
the Philippines are 
still under “the direct 
supervision and con- 
trol” of the United 
States. And we have 
the right to intervene 
in Philippine affairs 
to preserve the Com- 
monwealth govern- 
ment, to protect life, 
property and individ- 
ual liberty, and to 
assure observance of 
government obliga- 
tions. 

Over financial af- 
fairs the United 
States maintains 
strict control, passing 
judgment on all for- 
eign loans and all 
laws affecting currency, coinage and 
trade. 


Most important of all, perhaps, are 
the provisions of the Independence 
Act which have to do with the trade 
relations between the Philippines 
and the United States during the ten- 
year period and after. As we shall 
see later, the bulk of Philippine trade 
has been with the United States. 
Therefore the economic life of the 
Islands is very much affected by 
changes in this trade relationship. 

As an American possession, the 
Philippines have since 1909 enjoyed 
free trade. Now, beginning with the 
ten-year period, Philippine products 
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exported to the United States are 
subject to fixed quotas, looking for- 
ward to the establishment of full 
tariff barriers when the Islands be- 
come completely independent and 
are therefore treated like all other 
foreign countries. 

Filipinos resent the trade provi- 
sions of the Independence Act as 
unfair and one-sided. While not al- 
lowed to apply tariff protection on 
articles imported from the United 
States and thus stimulate home in- 
dustry, full tariffs are levied on all 
exports in excess of quotas, and be- 
ginning in 1940 they must also pay 
a progressive export tax on all goods 
shipped to the United States. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The new constitution represents 
a compromise between the American 
system and the paternal type of gov- 
ernment which has been a matter of 
tradition in the Philippines. The 
President is elected for a six-year 
term by a simple plurality vote. He 
not only has general executive pow- 
ers but also considerable control over 
local governments, as well as impor- 
tant prerogatives with regard to fi- 
nancial affairs such as the budget, 
tariffs, trade quotas, and so forth. 

Legislative power is vested in a 
National Assembly which is elected 
every three years. 

The constitutionality of all gov- 
ernmental acts is subject to review 
by a Supreme Court of eleven jus- 
tices. A bill of rights safeguards per- 
sonal and property rights. At the 
same time gradual progress toward 


public ownership is apparently fore-. 


seen and provided for in a broad au- 
thorization that the state may, “in 
the interest of national welfare and 
defense,” establish and operate in- 
dustries and means of transportation 
and communication, and upon pay- 
ment of just compensation, transfer 
to public ownership utilities and 
other private enterprises to be oper- 
ated by the government. 

It has been pointed out that this 
constitution lends itself to what is es- 
sentially a legal dictatorship. This 
would not be true in a country with 
a more intelligent electorate and a 
strong two-party system. Under such 
conditions it might serve as a sound 
basis for democratic government. 
But the cultural level of the Filipino 
masses is low and the direction of 
public affairs is almost entirely in the 
hands of a small clique. There are not 
two major political parties, but only 
one. Shortly after the new regime 
was set up an effort was made to se- 
cure real political authority for the 
National Assembly and its Speaker, 
but the attempt failed. 











THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF THE PICTURE * * x x & 


The Independence Act was not 
passed by the American Congress 
chiefly because of a desire to grant 
self-government to a people who 
had long desired it. Instead, whether 
a blessing to the Filipinos or not, it 
was forced through Congress by the 
politicai pressure of certain business 
groups in this country who are anx- 
ious to get rid of competition with 
Philippine products. These groups 
include the sugar, dairy, farm, and 
vegetable oil interests. 

The Philippine Islands have en- 
joyed, since the Tariff Act of 1909, 
a free trade relationship with the 
United States. Many Filipinos, in- 
terested in real political freedom, 
have seen the disadvantages of such 
a trade relationship which made it 
too easy to build the business of the 
islands on a tariff-protected basis. 
This ready-made market, they felt, 
would prevent the natural diversi- 
fication of farming and the develop- 
ment of industries needed to support 
the economy of an independent state. 

And in the present situation the 
fears of this group seem to be justi- 
fied. The favorable relationship with 
the United States has tended to ex- 
pand the export 
trade of the Is- 
lands rapidly, 
but because we 
are their leading 
customer, we 
have controlled 
their market, 
and for that 
matter their 
production. The 
pictures on this 
page and the 
next analyze 
Philippine ex - 
ports and im- 
ports. We take 
80% of what 
they have to sell, 
and they buy 
more than 60% 
of all their im- 





Look at the picture of Exports ang 
notice what a large block is occupieg 
by sugar. It amounts to 60% of ajj 
exports. The sugar industry is by 
far the most important business jp 
the Philippines. More than $259. 
000,000 is invested in it, and it has 
been said that it provides 60% of the 
government revenues. Moreover, jt 
produces 30% of the entire nationaj 
income. Since the market has bee, 
guaranteed by the American tariff 
which is applied to the competitive 
sugar of Cuba and other foreign 
countries, production of sugar has 
increased rapidly. In 1934 the Phi. 
ippines sold a record amount of 
1,500,000 tons to the United States, 

Now a great many of the sugar in. 
terests in the United States have in. 
vestments in Cuba, and are natural. 
ly anxious to see Philippine sugar 
placed on the same basis as Cuban 
sugar. Also the sugar-growers of this 
country have become more vocal as 
the beet-sugar production has ex- 
panded. 

These two groups, therefore, were 
anxious for the independence of the 
Philippines with the new trade rela- 
tionship which it involves. The In- 




























































ports from us. 
Let us exam- 









ine some of the 
commodities in- 
volved in order 
to see what in- 
fluences have 
been at work to 
change the trade 
relationship and 
what effect the 
new agreements 
under the Inde- 
pendence Act 
are likely to 
have on the eco- 
nomic life of the 
Islands. 






PHILIPPINE EXPORTS IN 1934 
(Shaded portion represents share sold to U. S.) 
1. Sugar. 2. Hemp. 3. Copra. 4. Coconut oil. 5. Tobace 
products. 6. Others. 


The blocks in both this chart and the Imports chart on opp 
site page are proportionate to total values in millions of pe 
(one peso equals 50 cents). 
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dependence Act, as we have indi- 


cated earlier, provides for a leveling 
off of trade over the ten-year tran- 
sition period, in order to cushion the 
effect when the close economic rela- 
tionship between this country and 
the Islands is broken. 

Arbitrary quotas have been estab- 
lished for the leading exports during 
the ten-year period. These amounts 
are admitted duty free until 1940. 
After 1940 an export tax is to be im- 
posed. The first year this tax will be 
5% of the regular United States im- 
port duty. An additional 5% will be 
added each year so that in the final 
year the tax will amount to one- 
fourth of the full tariff rate. 

Even though the quota system ma- 
terially reduces the amount of sugar 
which can be exported to the United 
States duty free, the situation will 
not become serious for the most effi- 
cient Philippine producers until 
1946, since by 1945 the export tax 
will amount to only one-fourth of 
the duty on Cuban sugar. 

After independence has been fully 
granted, however, unless some mea- 
sure of protection were continued, it 
is doubtful whether the Islands could 
retain any real portion of the sugar 
business. The Cuban interests would 
probably be successful in capturing 
the market even if the duty remained 
the same. This would benefit the gov- 
ernment as it would then be collect- 
ing the duty. But to you and me as 
consumers the sugar situation means 
aloss every year. Competition in the 
world market and increased produc- 





PHILIPPINE IMPORTS IN 1934 


(Shaded portions represent share bought 
) 


from U 


1. Cotton goods. 2. Iron and steel. 3. Mineral 
oils. 4, Automobiles. 5. Meat and dairy prod- 


ucts. 6. Others. 
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tion force prices down. We keep the 
price up by means of the tariff and 
the quota system, which produces an 
artificial scarcity. In 1935 we, the 
consumers, paid Philippine produc- 
ers $44,800,000 more for their sugar 
than they would have received at 
current world prices. 

A somewhat similar situation ex- 
ists with regard to coconut oil and 
the copra business. Copra is the co- 
conut meat before the oil has been 
pressed out of it. Certain American 
dairy and farm interests claim that 
they are alarmed at the competition 
of these products with domestic fat 
and oils. For these, as in the case of 
sugar, the Independence Act set up 
a certain quota until 1946. But al- 
ready the activity of dairy and farm 
groups has led to the imposition of a 
processing tax of three cents per 
pound on oil made from Philippine 
copra. This is remitted to the Philip- 
pine government. 

In this the attitude of American 
interests is clearly unfair. Fats and 
oils produced in this country are 
largely by-products of the meat- 
packing and cotton industries, and 
the supply, which is not adequate to 
meet the demand, could not readily 
be increased. Moreover, the Amer- 
ican and Philippine oils are not in- 
terchangeable. Substitutes can be 
used instead of coconut oil in the 
manufacture of margarine, but only 
one-fifth of the Philippine oil is used 
for that purpose. Sixty per cent of 
the Philippine oil is used in the mak- 
ing of soap, where the cocoanut oil 
has qualities which most peo- 
ple prefer. 

As for hemp or abaca, as it 
is technically known, this item 
is on the American free list at 
present, and will not be affect- 
ed by the Independence Act. 
But already American manu- 
facturers have become afraid 
of Philippine competition in 
the matter of the manufactured 
product known as_ cordage. 
Congress has therefore passed 
a Cordage Act, limiting the 
importation of cordage to 
6,000,000 pounds per year. 

Most of the tobacco we take 
from the Philippines is in the 
form of cheap cigars. The in- 
dustry is centered largely near 
Manila and employs about 
20,000 factory workers. Most 
people think that placing an 
export tax on these cigars 
would automatically eliminate 
them from the market, since it 
would put these inferior cigars 
into the same price class as 
those of a better grade which 
cost a little more now. They 
overlook the fact, however, 
that the loss of that business to 


the Philippines would probably also 
mean the loss of the Philippine mar- 
ket for American cigarettes. 

In the face of these serious effects 
on Philippine industry, what read- 
justments are possible in the eco- 
nomic life of the Islands? 

In the first place, plans have been 
worked out by government authori- 
ties to diversify agriculture and make 
the Islands as nearly self-sufficient 
as possible in the matter of food. Ef- 
forts are now being made to grow 
cocoa, coffee, potatoes, onions, cot- 
ton, peanuts, fruits, kapok, hay, 
corn, and meat. But only a small be- 
ginning has been made in this direc- 
tion and funds are lacking for ex- 
perimentation and education. In the 
case of cotton, for instance, Philip- 
pine producers cannot compete with 
American cotton. 

In the industrial field there are 
blueprints of possibilities and theo- 
ries, but here great difficulties are 
encountered. It is generally agreed 
that no large scale industrialization 
should be attempted. Small shops 
which would utilize labor not occu- 
pied by farming might produce glass 
and clay products, cotton yarn, pa- 
per, soap, and salt. But here techni- 
cal skill is lacking plus the capital 
required to finance such a plan. 

The best hope of discovering a sub- 
stitute for the present export trade 
lies in the field of raw materials or 
mining. Experts believe that a store 
of minerals exists. Extensive depos- 
its of chromite have been discovered 
and some iron ore has already been 
shipped to Japan. Some Filipinos be- 
lieve that the mining of gold is the 
answer to their need for world pur- 
chasing power. The rapid expansion 
of gold mining activities, they say, 
might bring the annual production to 
about $25,000,000. This is about one- 
fourth of the normal exports. 

It is clear, however, that the Inde- 
pendence Act creates for the Philip- 
pines many economic problems. 


AFTER THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


On July 4, 1946, the United States 
will give up all control over Philip- 
pine affairs and withdraw complete- 
ly, leaving the Islands to govern 
themselves and conduct all relation- 
ships with the outside world as a free, 
independent nation. A treaty will be 
drawn up between the two countries 
to safeguard the property rights of 
American citizens or corporations, 
and to provide for the assumption by 
the Commonwealth of existing gov- 
ernmental debts. 

Two other matters are left for fu- 
ture settlement: the maintenance of 
a naval base and fueling stations, and 
the attempt to conclude a treaty for 
the perpetual neutralization of the 
Islands. 
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THE NEW REGIME AT WORK 


During the first two years of the 
new Commonwealth we see evidence 
of the zeal, energy, and enthusiasm 
of the Filipino leaders as they attack 
the problem of self-government. The 
calendar of the legislative year of the 
National Assembly contains a re- 
markably full program of activity. 

By legislative action, under the 
leadership of President Quezon, the 
executive bureaucracy has been re- 
organized. The development of a 
merit system for public service has 
been encouraged. The judiciary has 
been improved and modern budget- 
ary methods have been set up. 

A National Economic Council has 
been established for the planning and 
coordination of private and govern- 
ment enterprise in the development 
of a more stable Philippine economy. 
In its social philosophy the new gov- 
ernment appears to be “middle of 
the road.” Some measures have been 
introduced to better the position of 
the underprivileged, but methods of 
repression are adopted with regard 
to anyone who might wish to break 
the hold of the large landowners and 
capitalists. 

A minimum wage of 30 pesos or 
about $15 a month has been set for 
government employees. There is 
also a move to purchase land from 
landlords who persecute their ten- 
ants, so that it may be resold to the 
tenants. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PLANS 


What may prove to be the most 
significant step taken by the new 
government is the establishment of 
a defense system planned by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, former 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army and now Philippine Field 
Marshal, The avowed purpose of the 
plan is to make the conquest of the 
Islands so difficult and costly that no 
invader would undertake it. 

The. basis of the plan is a thor- 
oughgdéing system of conscription, 
creating 400,000 reservists and im- 
parting elements of military duty to 
1,250,000 men by 1946. The schools 
will become an integral part of the 
plan with 3,000 teachers providing 
military instruction. The budget ap- 
propriations for education will prob- 
ably be cut to help cover the cost of 
the defense program which amounts 
to $80,000,000. Field Marshal Mac- 
Arthur maintains that only by such 
a plan can national independence 
and the spearhead of Western civil- 
ization in the Orient be preserved. 

However, other conclusions can as 
easily be drawn. In the first place, 


‘ such a military force would give 


Quezon or any successor a powerful 
weapon if dictatorial methods were 


decided upon to keep order and re- 
sist revolutionary tendencies. In the 
second place, since the plan was pur- 
sued with the knowledge and consent 
of our War Department, some con- 
tend that it really constitutes a plan 
to strengthen our military power in 
the Pacific in the event of war with 
Japan. To these people there can be 
no other explanation for this tremen- 
dous expenditure, since even with 
such elaborate defenses, the Philip- 
pines could not withstand foreign at- 
tack without support. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

No one can be sure how the pres- 
ent plans for Philippine independ- 
ence will work out. There are three 
types of problems which may serve 
to weaken the program and even 
cause failure. 

I. The difficulty of self-govern- 
ment for an unenlightened people 
which may result in the lack of a 
statesmanlike policy. This might 
mean that the United States would 
again have to intervene under the 
terms of the Independence Act. 

II. The transition period may not 
allow sufficient flexibility in the 
trade relations between the two 
countries. Economic conditions in the 
Islands might become so serious that 
there might be a violent social up- 
heaval following 1946. 
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against American products and to 
make trade agreements with other 
countries. Other measures might 
also be agreed upon which would 
stimulate the economic development 
of the Philippines on a more self-sus- 
taining basis. 

Secondly, it is important to un- 
derstand clearly that there are pow- 
erful interests both in this country 
and ‘in the Philippines who wish to 
keep the United States in the Is. 
lands. The pressure of such groups 
is combined with certain “moral fac. 
tors” involving racial prestige, 
American influence in the Far East, 
and the responsibility of the United 
States to rescue the Filipinos from 
the clutches of other nations. These 
interests point to the menace of 
Japan who, they say, is ready to 
move in when we move out. As long 
as we continue to have a stake in the 
Islands and to assume a certain 
amount of responsibility for their 
protection, we shall be faced with 
the possibility of diplomatic difficul- 
ties in the Far East. To avert these, it 
might be possible to abandon Amer- 
ican naval bases in the Philippines in 
exchange for a neutralization agree- 
ment. 

President Quezon recently issued a 
statement that he would welcome 
proposals looking toward a ‘“domin- 
ion status.” This was interpreted as 
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IMPORTS 


III. Unsettled conditions in the 
Islands may invite foreign interven- 
tion, which might impel Washington 
to reestablish domination over them 
rather than surrender them to an- 
other power. 

Two factors should be considered 
which might lessen the hazards in 
connection with these difficulties. 
First, the report of the Philippine- 
American joint committee now in- 
vestigating trade relations should be- 
come the basis for new legislation to 
ease the transition period. The Com- 
monwealth should be permitted to 
apply increasing tariff barriers 


an attempt to feel out opinion in this 
country with regard to withdrawing 
plans for complete independence. 
Most observers believe, however, 
that Congress, which has the sole 
power to change the provisions of 
the Independence Act, is not likely 
to reverse its decision now. In addi- 
tion to those interests who are anx- 
ious to get rid of Philippine compe- 
tition, there is a strong group in Con- 
gress who believe that the danger of 
involvement in the difficult Far East- 
ern situation is all the more reason 
for speeding up rather than delaying 
our withdrawal. 
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of Mexico. Its straggling hand- 
ful of settlers was separated by 
miles of wasteland from the twenty- 
four states which in that day formed 
the Union. The California mode of 
travel was slow as an oxcart, rough- 
riding as a broncho, and undepend- 
able as a donkey. ‘ 
But back east great things were 
happening. In this same year Peter 
Cooper raced his “Tom Thumb” 
steam locomotive against a horse- 
drawn coach over thirteen miles of 
jron rail between Relay and Balti- 
more, Maryland (see Schol., Nov. 13, 
1937, p. 6). Although the locomotive 
lost the race with a last feeble sput- 
ter, the Iron Horse soon picked. up 
more steam, and asserted its suprem- 
acy. By 1840 there were 2,000 miles 
of rail scattered in short lines over 
the Atlantic coastal states, and fussy, 
little steam engines were bustling 
about the countryside. 
Short-winded at first, the railroad 
spelled doom for the stagecoach and 
gave rise to a new breed of business- 


|: 1830 California was still a part 
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men, the express messengers. They 
were enterprising youths, these pio- 
heer expressmen, who saw in the de- 
mise of the stagecoach drivers a 
chance to make money. For who, 
now, would carry packages from city 
to town, which had no railroad? Who 
would cash the farmer’s draft at the 
city bank? Who would take over the 
hundred and one odd services of the 
stagecoach men? The answer was 
given by such men as Henry Wells, 
William George Fargo, and Alvin 
Adams. 

Adams, a Bostonian, started in 
1840, with his office in his hat. Eight 
years later he was wearing a beaver- 
fur topper to 18 Wall Street where he 
Managed the business of Adams’ 


Eastern, Adams’ Southern, and 
Adams’ Western Express. 
About the same time Henry 














Well-armed for defense against attacks by Indians and bandits. 


OVERLAND EXPRESS 


Early Express Service and Its Exciting 
Growth Told in New Film—“Wells Fargo”’ 


(“Stuttering”) Wells changed the 
course of his career from steamboat 
runner in New York to express agent 
in Albany. Blessed with an abun- 
dance of energy and a leather grip- 
sack into which he crammed his com- 
missions, Wells carried anything 
from bonnets to oysters, from Al- 
bany to Buffalo. By 1843 his business 
had grown from gripsack to trunk, 
from one messenger to two. The sec- 
ond was William George Fargo. 

John Butterfield of Utica was a 
stage line owner who proved such a 
vigorous competitor that Wells per- 
suaded him to join hands, instead of 
battle. The result was Wells, presi- 
dent, Fargo, secretary, and Butter- 
field, line superintendent of Ameri- 
can Express Co. 

American and the Adams compa- 
nies fought tooth and nail for do- 
minion in the east, but Adams was 
the first to sniff business in the scent 
of gold which drifted cross-continent 
in ’49. The executives of American 
Express soon saw shipments of gold, 
brought via Panama, pouring into 
Adams’ company a few doors up 
Wall Street. In the winter of 751 
Wells Fargo and Company was or- 
ganized, and on July lst its San 
Francisco office was open for busi- 


ness. With a network of messenger 
systems to California mining towns, 
and banking offices on both west and 
east coasts, the express companies 
thus became postman, expressman, 
and banker to thousands of gold 
prospectors too busy getting rich to 
lay down their shovels. 


The Coach Comes 

The lone saddlebag expressman 
who made the rounds on horseback, 
carrying mail (sometimes as high as 
$4 a letter) and two-months-old 
copies of eastern newspapers ($1 
each) to the miners, was soon re- 
placed by the stagecoach driver and 
the shotgun messenger. With the ar- 
rival of Concord coaches, shipped 
from the east, the stagecoach took to 
the rough, inland road. Dangers 
lurked at every turn—Indian arrows, 
hold-ups, even the heavens poured 
down peril in storms and cloud- 
bursts; but the stagecoach careened, 
plunged, and bluffed its way through. 


The Overland Mail 
With the best of steamboat service, 
interrupted by an overland route 
across the Isthmus of Panama, it still 
took 34% weeks from New York to 
San Francisco. The West was impa- 


Note: In English Edition pages 25-28 (Secial Studies Section) are omitted. 29 








“Fresh oysters,” brought by express 
messenger from New York to Buffalo in 
the phenomenal time of two days (1844) 
and served on the half shell at a dinner 
party given by Henry Wells (Henry 
O'Neill), so tickle the tongue of a 
banker that he agrees to finance the ex- 
tension of Wells Fargo route to St. Louis. 


tient for news. A petition for an over- 
land post, bearing 75,600 signatures, 
reached Washington in 1856. The 
government acceded and awarded a 
contract for overland mail, three 
times a week, to Butterfield, Fargo 
and associates. Stations for the keep- 
ing of relay horse teams, supply 
coaches, and provisions, were built at 
20-mile intervals along the route 
which dipped south from Tipton, 
Missouri, to El Paso, Texas, thence 
up the valley, to the Golden Gate. On 
September 15, 1858, the first two 
coaches left their eastern and west- 
ern terminals and sped over the 
2730-mile run on a schedule of 24 
days. Great celebrations were ar- 
ranged for their arrivals, but the 
westbound missed the fireworks by 
arriving hours ahead of time. 


The Pony 


For the next two years Butter- 
field’s Great Southern Overland 
served the western states, but there 
were loud cries for more speed and 
a rising wave of objection to the long 
southern route, in favor of a shorter 
central pathway. And Butterfield’s 
Overland bowed to the Pony Express. 

The Pony Express, organized in 
1860 by Russell, Majors, and Wad- 
dell (Kansas freightmasters) and 
later absorbed by Wells Fargo, 
flashed across the western horizon 
for only sixteen months. In a saddle- 
horse relay over the central route, it 
cut the cross-country time to ten 


30 


days. News was flashed over the wires 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, chucked jp 
the express rider’s pouch and treateg 
tv a trans-continental steeplechase 
before it was spread on the pages of 
San Francisco newspapers. The rid. 
ers covered 75 to 100 miles a day, 
often with as many as seven changeg 
of mounts, and bucked storms ang 
hardships with sheer grit. 

Something of the thrill of the 
pony-rider’s daily duty is describeg 
in Mark Twain’s Roughing It: “No 
matter what the time of day or night 
his watch came on, no matter 
whether it was summer or winter, 
raining, snowing, hailing or sleeting 
or whether his ‘beat’ was a level 
straight road or a crazy trail over 
mountain crags and precipices, he 
must be always ready to leap into the 
saddle and be off like the wind.” 

But the Pony slowed down and 
came to a dead standstill in 186}, 
Indian massacres and blinding bliz- 
zards took their toll, and the comple. 
tion of the east-west telegraph line 
announced that the Pony had served 
its day. The express business con- 
tinued, however, despite Indian at- 
tacks and seizures of gold by Con- 
federate raiders. In 1918 the princi- 
pal pioneer express companies 
(Adams, American, Southern, and 
Wells Fargo) were merged into the 
American Railway Express Co, 
known today as Railway Express 
Agency. Wells Fargo still has a bank 
in San Francisco. 
































Nicholas Pryor (Frank Morgan), mer 
chant of St. Louis, tells Hank York (Bob 
Burns), plainsman, and his Indian com 
panion Pawnee (Bernard Siegel) that 
they may be able to get jobs with the 
newly-opened Wells Fargo express agen 
cy. Hank says “Waal,” Pav nee, “Umph.” 






























The gold rush of °49 brings hordes of gold-hungry men to the sleepy village of 
San Francisco, which boasts a box-like Hotel St. Francis and a small 
swamped with mail. Prospectors stand in line for days waiting for news from 
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ne wires The Film 


cked in 
—— ELLS FARGO is a fine pictur- 
echase ization of the period which wit- 
ages of 


nessed the growth and expansion of 
this great pioneer express company. 
It is a period replete with historic 
happenings: the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, the Gold Rush of 
49, the admission of California into 
the Union, and the War between the 
States. Into the Paramount produc- 
tion, producer-director Frank Lloyd 
has woven a series of events which 
winter, might well have choked the film, a 
sleeting, they not been handled by masterly 
a level direction. 

ail over The first twenty-five years of 
ices, he Wells Fargo & Company (1844- 1869) 
into the are told in the story of the fictitious 
nd.” Ramsey MacKay, young expressman 
of the company, but the background 


“he rid- 
a day, 
changes 
Ms and 


of the 
scribed 
It: “No 
or night 
Matter 


wn and 2 : ; 7 

in 1861 of the picture is alive with figures 

ing bliz- who provide more than an outline of 

comple- fact. The characters of Wells, Fargo 

aph line and Butterfield, founders of the com- ems Poet ae : ‘ a slit old 
ells Fargo soon adds banking to its express agency, depositing the miners 

d served pany, W. L. ey ae ae ae diggings in the San Francisco office. When the gold mine bubbles begin to burst 

ess con- ~ sea 18 1 ie oes , Prana and depositors clamor for their money, Wells Fargo makes good on every account. 

dian at- verland Maul, - 

j — e portrayed in the pic- : . ‘ , ; 
by Con- — all are p y P picture, and the steam-engine which O'Neill contributes a fine portrayal 
2 princi- . 


opel A production of such great scope comes puffing into the first scene is of Henry Wells. Lloyd Nolan, as the 

arn. and and historic incident required years the “William Galloway’ locomotive bandit turned banker turned crook, 

into the of research and the authentic repro- uilt for the B. & O. in 1837. is appropriately villainous. 

ess Co,, duction of scenes and events. The The heyday of Hangtown and the Of the historic episodes which 

Express screen play was prepared by How- gay life of San Francisco in the highlight the picture the initial jour- 

s a bank ard Estabrook from an original story 1850's necessitated the construction ney of the Overland Mail predom- 
by Stuart N. Lake, whose family, for of mammoth sets. These, along with inates. Pounding the plains, riding 
three generations, have been identi- the first Wells Fargo offices, the ex- rough-and-tumble over mountain- 


am), mer fied with Wells Fargo. terior and interior of the first St. ous pathways, the Overland arrives 
ional Through the cooperation of Wells Francis hotel, interiors of the Plant- in San Francisco where it is wildly 
gel) tha Fargo Bank and Union Trust Com- ers Hotel in St. Louis, the early rail- cheered by an excited populace. 

with the pany of San Francisco, the Pony Ex- ‘oad stations at Batavia, New York, Although the picture is crammed 
ress agen press Museum of Arcadia, California, and Tipton, Missouri, and thecabinet  fy}j of exciting events there is still 


“Te and the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, "00m in the White House during Lin- _ gnace for plenty of Bob Burn’s laugh- 


several of the props used are origi- coln’s time, were reproduced with able, long-winded stories, which are 
nals. The Overland Coach was roused authenticity. usually brought to a caustic close by 
from its resting place in the bank’s The part of Ramsey McKay is ably his mono-syllabic Indian companion, 
museum to play a star’s part in the acted by Joel McCrea, and Henry Pawnee. 


The Overland Mail (Tipton, Mo., to San Francisco in 24 fresh team of horses is slipped into harness, hurried hulloas 
ays) comes to a momentary halt at Half-Way Station, a are exchanged, and the coach speeds on over the plains. 
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CONTAINER 
DESIGN 


HOW TO CREATE A 
PACKAGE FOR A 
CHOCOLATE BAR 


By William Longyear 


Professional Designer, Supervisor Advertising and 
Container Design at Pratt Institute 
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THE FINISHED DESIGN 


tic (October 23 and December obtained through con- 
4) we have discussed various ference with the packer, 
phases of Packaging, a popular field _the retailer and the typical Notre 
of design study. consumer. Investigate the market, how transported, how processed, nal qu 
In this issue we present the proce- examining competitive chocolate and the finished object. Obtain # Goldb 
dure of designing a package for a_ products offered for sale. Note con- many illustrations as possible. This ing, c 
chocolate bar which we shall call _tainers, display shelves, cases and information should be a source with | 
Choco. Except for a few technical lighting of the average store. This Design Ideas. to bri 
details we shall follow the usual should influence the size, shape and Fig. 3, 4: Decide on the best sizé, MM sition 


| N PREVIOUS issues of Scholas- Problem should be 










procedure as practiced by profes- color of your package. shape and type of package for yout Aft 
sional package designers. Fig. 1, 2: Study the Product from product. Keep in mind display value, be un 
wi 


A clear mental picture of your all angles, its source, how harvested, (Concluded on page 36) 
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Scholastie’s All-American Census 


ERE Y’ARE, folks—Scholas- 

tic’s annual all-America of 
all-Americas. Every year at 

is time Scholastic gives you the 
one final, all embracing all-America 
eam, by simply pouring into a cruci- 
ble the combined choices of six of the 
nation’s best known all-Americas. 

e remains—our team—are those 
players who were picked by a ma- 
jority of the experts for 
each of the eleven posi- 
tions. It is all very clear- 
ly shown in the accom~- 
panying two - column 
box with the final Scho- 
lastic choice in boldface 
type in the last column headed “Fi- 
nal Winner.” 

Two players were unanimously 
chosen—Marshall Goldberg of Pitts- 
burgh and Clint Frank of Yale. 
Frank, beyond all doubt, was the 
player of the year. He was the dif- 
ference between an ordinary Yale 
eleven and a great one. He trans- 
formed an average team into a grid- 
iron avalanche that bowled over 
every opponent up until the final 
game of the season against Harvard. 
The Harvards walloped the Yales, 13 
to 6, but Frank was as brilliant in 
defeat as he was in pacing the big 
Blue to victories over Princeton, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, etc. 

Quiet and unassuming, in street 
clothes he doesn’t look the part of a 
touchdown hero, despite his power- 
ful build. (He is 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs 185 pounds.) With a pile of 
books (instead of a football) tucked 
under his arm and a pair of glasses 
scholarly perched on his nose, you’d 
never take him for the same fellow 
who slipped through the Princeton 
line for four touchdowns one muddy 
Saturday in November. 


“Biggy” Goldberg spark-plugged 
the unbeaten Pittsburgh Panthers, 
probably the most powerful team in 
the country during the past season. 
Not as versatile as Frank who kicked, 
blocked, passed and ran, Goldberg 
was a will-o’-the-wisp who com- 
bined the elusive, hip-slinging qual- 
ities of a Red Grange with the power 
and drive of a “Bronko” Nagurski. 
It was chunky Goldberg who staved 
off two near Panther defeats by 
Notre Dame and Nebraska. In the fi- 
nal quarter against both these teams, 
Goldberg, aided by some great block- 
Ing, cut the opposing lines to ribbons 
with knife-like thrusts off the tackles 
to bring the ball within scoring po- 
sition and Pitt victory. 

After winding up the season with 
an unblemished record except for a 
tie with Fordham, the Panthers as- 
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tonished fans by voting “not inter- 
ested” to all proposals for post-sea- 
son games. 

Other halfback choice is Bryon 
“Whizzer” White. Playing with a 
small Rocky Mountain college, the 
“Whizzer” reeled off enough touch- 
downs to lead the country in scoring. 
Even then he might have been over- 
looked but for the fact that another 

Colorado player was 
once slighted by the all- 
America experts about 
eight years ago. This 
player was Earl “Dutch” 
Clark, quarterback and 
coach of the present day 
professional Detroit Lions. Clark has 
been picked six times on the all-pro- 
fessional team. Some of the leading 
experts consider him the best foot- 
ball player in the game today. 

Incidentally, on the subject of pro- 
fessional football, two graduates of 
Scholastic’s 1936 all-América made 
the all-professional team this season. 
They are Gaynell Tinsley, Louisiana 
State end in 1936, and Sammy Baugh, 
the former T.C.U. passing wizard. 
Sammy electrified the football world 
recently by completing a total of 29 
passes in the semi-final and final 
games for the professional title. 

Unlike the college all-star teams, 
the professional all-league team is 
really an official one since it is picked 
by the ten coaches of the National 
Professional Football League. The 
complete team follows: 


L.E. 


L.T. 
L.G. 


Bill Hewitt, Philadelphia 
Joe Stydahar, Bears 

Lon Evans, Green Bay 

. Me! Hein, New York 

R.G. George Musso. Bears 

R.T. Turk Edwards, Washington 
R.E. Gaynell Tinsley, Cardinals 


Earl Clark, Detroit 
-H. Cliff Battles, Washing’ on 
-H. Sammy Baugh, Washington 
F.B. Clarke Hinkle, Green Bay 

The only 1936 player to repeat this 
year on Scholastic’s all-America is 
Alexander “The Great Man” Wojcie- 
chowicz, Fordham’s block of granite, 
at center. Big, blond and brawny, 
Wojie roved behind the Ram line and 
spilled any opposing ball - carrier 
who was rash and good enough to 
pierce the Fordham. line. 

Wojie’s teammate, Ed Franco, was 
the most popular choice for tackle. 
Among the players, Ed is known as 
“Devil Dog.” He is a terrific tackler 
and roams far and wide all over the 
gridiron. On one play he will dump 
a ball-carrier five yards behind the 
line of scrimmage, and on the next 
play will fade back 25 yards to in- 
tercept a pass. 

In a couple of years you may see 
the name of Bill De Correvont in the 
“Final Winner’ column. Before the 
biggest crowd ever to see a football 
game in the United States, Billy 
scored three touchdowns and passed 
for another to lead Austin (public 
high) to a 26 to 0 victory over Leo 
(Catholic high) for the champion- 
ship of Chicago. The crowd, estimat- 
ed at 120,000, were lured to Soldier’s 
Field by De Correvont’s sensational 
deeds in previous games and the nat- 
ural rivalry between the two schools. 
It took a high school game to break 
the former all-time attendance rec- 
ord of 113,000 (Southern California- 
Notre Dame, 1929). 

Proceeds of $110,000 went to Chi- 
cago’s Own Christmas Benefit Fund. 
This tops all records of gate receipts 
at a high school game. 


Everybody’s All-American— and ours 





Collier's 
Grant!’d Rice 


Associated 


Pathe 
Press 


News 


Final 
Winner 


All-America 
Board 


United Movietone 
ress News 





Holland 
Cornell 


Holland 
Cornell 


Holland 
Cornell 


End 


Holland 1 
Cornell 


Wysocki 
Villanova 


Holland 
Cornell 


Schwartz 
California 





Tackle Shirey Matisi Markov 


Matisi 


Kinard Matisi Matisi 2 


Guard 


Center 


Guard 


Nebraska 


Routt 
Texas A.-M. 
Wojciech'’w'2 

Fordham 
j Zarnas 
Ohio State 





Tackle 


Franco 
Fordham 





End 


Souchak 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 


Routt 
Texas A.-M. 


Hinkle 
Vanderbilt 


Monsky 
4iabama 


Franco 
Fordham 


Sweeney 
Notre Dame 


Washington 


Mississippi 





Routt 
Texas A.-M. 
Hinkle 
Vanderbilt 
Monsky 
4{labama 
Franco 
Fordham 
Bershak 
NV. Carolina 


Routt 
Texas A.-M. 
Wojciech’w’z 

Fordham 


Pittsburgh 


.- “Routt 
Texas A.-M. 


Herwig 
California 


Pittsburgh 


Zarnas 
Ohio State 


7 Wojciech’w’z 


Fordham 





Stockton 
California 


Franco 
Fordham 


Sweeney 
Notre Dame 





Quarter: 


Meek 
California 


Frank 
Yale 





Kilgrow 
Alabama 


White 
Colorado 





Goldberg 
Pittsburgh 


Goldberg 
Pittsburgh 











Frank 
Yale 


Chapman 
California 





Frank 
Yale 


Ww. 
Colorado 
Goldberg 


Pittsburgh 


Chapman — 
California 








Frank 
Yale 
oe White 
Colorado 
Goldberg 
Pittsburgh 


Chapman 
California 


Franco 
Fordham 


Monsky 
Alabama 





Kinard 
Mississippi 
Wysocki 
Villanova 
Frank 
Yale 
O’Brien 


Goldberg 
Pittsburgh 


Kilgrow 
Alabama 





Tex. Christ'n 





Benoir 
Notre Dame 
King 
Minnesota 
Frank 
Yale 
White 
Colorado 
Goldberg 
Pittsburgh 
Chapman 
California 


“Goldberg 10 


Pittsburgh 


~~ Routt 3 
Texas A.-M. 


Woiciecho- 4 
wiczFordham 
“Monsky 5 
Alabama 
~~ Franco 6 
Fordham 
~ Sweeney 7 
Notre Dame 
"Frank 8 
Yale 


White 9 
Colorado 


Pittsburgh 
‘Chapman 11 
California 
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News Parade of 1937 


(Continued from page 12) 
se 


ATORS 





From the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Just Another Sucker 


political parties. Some observers be- 
lieve Vargas’ new rule merely resem- 
bles the “personal dictatorships” that 
many other Latin-American leaders 
have established. 


Questions 

How many of the 21 Latin-American 
Republics are considered to have really 
democratic governments? 

Is Brazil larger than the United States? 
What is its population? Is it well-devel- 
oped industrially? 

Are the Latin-American nations good 
customers for American goods? Has Ger- 
man competition hurt American trade? 

Should we go to war to defend a Latin- 
American nation against an Italian or 
German invasion? 

(Schol., Oct. 23, p. 14-S; Dec. 4, p. 13-S.) 


8. City Government Reform 


“No reform administration has ever 
been re-elected in New York City.” 
This Tammany Hall slogan was swept 
into the discard last November when 
the voters of our largest city re-elected 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia in an elec- 
tion that had national importance. 

Next to the President of the United 
States, and the Governor of New York 
State, the Mayor of New York City is 
the most important political official in 
the nation. Mayor LaGuardia’s victory, 
won with the support of Republicans, 
independent Democrats, the new 
American Labor Party, and other in- 
dependent political groups, demon- 
strated that wide-awake voters can de- 
feat a political machine. And the 
Mayor’s record since 1933 shows that 
it is possible to govern a city efficiently 
with a minimum of political “horse 
trading’ and corruption. Defeated in 
1933 and again in 1937, the Democratic 
Tammany machine faces destruction 
or drastic reorganization. Further- 
more, the election of Thomas E. Dewey, 
youthful Special Prosecutor of rackets 
in New York, to the office of District 
Attorney, promises a thorough house- 
cleaning in the city’s important law en- 
forcement department. The election 
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also provided the first test of “P. R.” 
as a method of selecting members of 
the City Council, established under 
the new Charter. (Schol., Nov. 13, 
p. 29.) 

Besides pointing the way for other 
cities that have wallowed for years in 
bad government, the New York elec- 
tion placed some new actors on our 
national political stage. By polling a 
third of the total votes for Mayor 
LaGuardia, the American Labor Party 
rose to a balance-of-power position in 
City politics. It is the New York branch 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, or- 
ganized by labor leaders to support 
President Roosevelt in 1936. This 
party’s success may possibly lead to 
a strong national labor party in 1940. 

Already mentioned as a possible lib- 
eral Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1940, Mayor LaGuardia has 
associated himself with the American 
Labor Party and may be a third-party 
candidate for President in 1940. A suc- 
cessful District Attorney often steps 
into the New York Governorship, and 
Thomas E. Dewey is being boomed as 





bf 
a iN a 
Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


It Can Be Done! 


the Republican candidate for 1938, 
with an eye also to the presidential 
race in 1940. 


Questions 

Explain “proportional representation.” 

How was Tammany Hall able to control 
New York City for so many years? 

What part did President Roosevelt and 
other national Democratic leaders play in 
the New York City election? Was the New 
Deal an issue? 

(Scholastic, Sept. 18, 
Nov. 13, p. 29; Nov. 
p. 16-S.) 


9. The Hindenburg Disaster 


Newspapermen and news reel cam- 
eramen who had come to witness the 
routine landing of the giant German 
dirigible, Hindenburg, at the Lake- 
hurst Naval Station in New Jersey, 
last May, witnessed one of the most 
spectacular and terrible of aviation 
tragedies. Shaken by explosions, the 
largest lighter-than-air craft in the 
world became a flaming torch that 
brought death to thirty-five out of her 
ninety-seven passengers and crew. 


p. 18; Oct. 2, p. 19-S; 
20, p. 27-S; Dec. 18, 














Charges were made that the aj 
was deliberately destroyed. But 
experts believe that a spark of st» 
electricity ignited the highly ing 
mable hydrogen gas in the huge b 
Why didn’t the Hindenburg use of 
helium gas instead of hydrogen? 
man experts explained that hydrops 
was used because of its cheapness Z 
greater lifting qualities. America oy, 
the world’s supply of helium ang 
of it is held in reserve by the Gover 
ment. President Roosevelt indicated jy 
1935 that he would allow foreign 
tions to buy helium for non-mili 
and experimental purposes, but his of 
fer was not accepted. Last Month the 
National Munitions Control Boani 
agreed to sell German _ interes 
enough helium to make possible thy 
resumption of German airship seryjy 
over the Atlantic with the nearly ogy, 
pleted sister ship of the Hindenby 

Since the German Count Zeppgj 
began his experiments in 1859, dirigity 
history has been blotted with trage. 
dies. The world production of thes 
airships has been 151. Of the total, 9 
one major vessel, the veteran Gry 
Zeppelin, is now operating. Three; 
the United States’ huge airships g 
using helium, have crashed but didy 
burn. The Hindenburg disaster puty 
damper on future development . 
dirigibles. Champions of airplan 
have contrasted the success of 
China Clipper planes in spanning tly 
Pacific, and recently the Pan-Ameries 
Airways announced plans for 100 pz 
senger ships for European service, 





































Questions 
Can aviation companies develop ais 
ways without government aid? 
Is it now possible to fly around ti 
world using commercial air lines? 
How has aviation progress changed m 
itary tactics? 
Has the destructiveness of air raids bee 
over-emphasized? 
Do you think the menace of air railf 
will make nations more cautious abu 
going to war? 
(Scholastic, May 22, p. 16.) 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Dreams That Come True! 


You can win valuable cash prizes, if you start right now to make plans for the 
Eldorado-Scholastic Mechanical Drawing Awards! 


2 Projects—Prizes for Each! 


Select one of the two following projects—both of which are fun to plan and practical 


if you want to work them out! 


1. Design for a stream-lined Soap-Box Derby Racer. 


2. Draw up plans for the ideal summer camp cabin. 


Prizes for Each Drawing Project! 


Ist Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize—$10 


And then there is a plaque engraved with the names of the members of the winning team 
and awarded to the school submitting the best group of mechanical drawings for one or 
both projects. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TALK TO YOUR INSTRUCTOR AND WRITE— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J1 
JOSEPH: DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SS SSE 
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BE A PRIZE WINNER 


IN THE HIGGINS 
Pictorial Awards for 1938 now open 


Enter now.. .in the 
new drawing competition sponsored by Higgins 
under the Scho- 
lastic Awards. 
Prizes are offered 
in two divisions. 


.and plan to win a prize.. 


BLACK-AND-WHITE ORAWING, 1937. 
DRAWN BY WALTER SANDERS, AGE 
15, OAKMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 


OAKMONT. PA, TEACHER: HELEN 


G, wire, 


)HI6 GIs 
—/ AMERICAN INDIA 
eee 


The Colored Drawing Inks Division 
First prize, $50. Second prize, $30. Third 
prize, $20. Ten Honorable Mentions, each 
consisting of a set of 12 bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3. 


The Black Drawing !nks Division 
First prize, $25. Second prize, $15. Third 
prize, $10. Five Honorable Mentions, each 
consisting of a set of 12 bottles of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks valued at $3. 


Send coupon for complete rules of the contest 
and full description of awards, as well as helpful 
hints in the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 

Please send me the rules governing participa- 

tioninthe Charles M. Higgins Memorial Awards 

and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 

‘a Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 
ink or black ink) 

‘a Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards 








News Parade of 1937 


(Concluded from page 34) 
10. Coronation of George VI 


American newspapers and radio 
programs were jammed with news of 
the colorful and historic coronation of 
George VI, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India. 

King George VI “rules but does not 
govern.” He has little power, but he is 
the great symbol that keeps the many 
British possessions faithful to the Brit- 
ish Empire, which covers one-fourth 
of the earth’s surface and contains one- 
fourth of its people. Through a thou- 
sand years of conflict the British peo- 
ple have fought to keep the King in 
his place. So, when popular King 
Edward VIII clashed with Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin over the right 
to marry Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son, twice-divorced American woman, 
all political parties united to oppose 
the monarch. They feared a victory for 


Doyle in New York Post 


“Today | stand on the threshold of a 

new life. Heavy are the responsibilities 

that have so suddenly and unexpectedly 
come upon me.”—George VI. 


Edward might give him, or future 
kings, a chance to dictate on other 
more important issues. 

Since Edward’s abdication the Brit- 
ish government has been concerned 
with seeing that his activities do not 
hurt George VI’s popularity. Members 
of the Royal Family have been sent on 
tours of poorer sections of England— 
a procedure that gave Edward the 
reputation of being the “poor man’s 
King.” 


Questions 


How does the British constitution differ 
from ours? Compare the British Parlia- 
ment and the United States Congress. 

What form of government is now chal- 
lenging democracy? Should we cooperate 
more closely with Great Britain? Have 
we cooperated in the past? 

(Scholastic, Meg 8, Ae 4, 6, 8; Oct. 


23, p. 16-S; Nov. 28. S. "schol, Jan. 9, 
volume 29, p. 15, is, th) 


Container Design 
(Concluded from page 32) 


sales appeal and handiest type of 
package. Choco is being offered ag, 
sweet chocolate bar. It is likely t 
be carried by consumer in the pock. 
et, therefore, make it a fiat, nop. 
bulging package. A flat, broad pack. 
age gives a better chance for large 
display of name and message, 

Fig. 5: After deciding on the size, 
make a dozen small black and white 
Sketches (called thumb nails) using 
a soft, black pencil (lithograph jg 
most popular). Keep designs in bold, 
simple pattern, using three definite 
values, black, middle gray, ang 
white. The eye is caught by strong 
contrast of dark and light as the ear 
is attracted by loud sounds. A smal] 
package will look still smaller jf 
broken up into many small areas 
Keep the design strikingly simple, 
Plan the placing of all typography 
from the first, making the name 
Choco dominating. Lettering should 
be extremely legible, reading clear- 
ly from a few feet away. 

Fig. 6: From black and white 
thumb nail sketches, make a nun- 
ber of small Color Sketches retaining 
same relative dark and light pat- 
tern as in black and white sketches, 
Decide on an appropriate, palata- 
ble color for a chocolate product, 
Creams, browns, buffs, and smaller 
spots of cool colors are suggested, 

Fig. 7: Select the two most likely 
color thumb nails and enlarge same 
to actual size, perfecting details in 
the process. 

Fig. 8: Place best design directly 
on a bar of chocolate. This is called 
the Client’s Sketch. 

It is most interesting to create 
several sketches on the packages and 
place them together for comparison. 

Do not lose sight of the single ob- 
jective of all package designs, the 
increased sale of a product. This is 
the only justification for a new pack- 
age to the manufacturer. 

Physical Education 


SARGENT vzzssc:tvcn 


of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Um 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalos 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mas. 





College of 








HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Sarah McLean Mullen tells how pictures are made 
and how to judge the finished product on the morie 
sereen. It increases student enjoyment and studeot 
critical ability, and offers a series of rules for 
separating good pictures from indifferently good 
bad ones. 

Pamphlet form ......-+ssecceceeeee 

30 or more to one address ...seces 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pe 
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$380 IN CASH PRIZES 








PRIZES FOR GROUP | 


$50, $25 and $15 and 20 
prizes of $5.00 in cash for a 
package design for any Con- 
fectioneryorChocolate product. 


PRIZES FOR GROUP II 


$50, $25 and $15 and 20 
prizes of $5.00 in cash fora 
package design for any Gro- 
cery product. 

















FOR PACKAGE DESIGNS 


NEW DIVISION OF 147" ANNUAL 
Scholastic Awards Sponsored by 
Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa 


OUstill havetimetoenterand 
, for a prize in the Package 
Design Division of the 14th An- 
nual Scholastic Awards. 

This isthe first Package Design 
DivisionintheScholasticAwards. 
Thesponsor,GeneralFoodsCorp., 
makers of Baker’s Chocolate and 
Cocoa, knowing the importance 
of good package design, now 
gives young artists an opportu- 
nity to try their skill in this field. 

Besides your chance of winning 
a cash prize, you may also attain 
national recognition when the 
entries are put on display. 


How to go about it 
Visit grocery and confectionery 
stores and select packages you 
think can be improved from the 


point of view of attractiveness 
and selling angle. Or, if you wish, 
you may design an original pack- 
age. We suggest that you discuss 
the contest with your art instruc- 
tor. Remember, you do not have 
to confine yourself to the pack- 
ages of the sponsor of the awards, 
General Foods Corp. 

All entries must be in the hands 
of the jury by the 20th of March, 
1938. Awards will be published 
in the May 7th issue of Scholastic. 

You will find many good sug- 
gestions in the reprints of Long- 
year’s articles on Container De- 
sign. Sent free on request. Address: 


Art Department 
General Foods Corporation 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


A GOOD PACKAGE...AND 
A GREAT PRODUCT! 


Baker’s Cocoa has been the leading cocoa in Amefe 
ica for along time. It actually tastesjricher, smooth 
er. It is the standard of quality leaaiiiane Be 
sure to ask for Baker’s Cocoa attyour grocer’s. 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE 3 and COCOA 
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the Scholastic Act 
competition — and make it 
“TUNED PALET entry for better chances at ono. 
cess! Brilliant, live colors, based on the ————- 
-color sequence that will make your entry “‘sing 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three | Cash Prizes—$50, $25, $10. Five prizes of 
$4 “PRANG” Tempera Color sets for best ex- 
amples of advertising art. 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 











Three Cash Prizes—$50, $25, $10. Five prizes of 
$4 ““‘PRANG” Tempera Color sets for best examples 
of applied art. 





FREE! “WINNING ART IDEAS" 










Full of Helpful information, hints 
and tdeas to help you make your 
— a winner! Send for your copy 
N ! 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








KISKI SCHOOL 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


A college preparatory school for boys, 
located in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
Individual courses and sympathetic teach- 
er-student relationship. Mid-term entries 
accepted January 3rd and February Ist. 
Special classes preparing for college 
board examinations. 


Address J. J. Daub, Registrar 
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ember of National Education Write 
Association. for 
THOMPSON AVIATION PUBLISHERS Partie- 


8326 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. |_“!#* 





SCHOLASTIC 


The American d ighSchoil Weokly 


A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 
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HANDBOOK 


FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


How to found a Radio Guild, how to 





















































wire your school for sound, how to 


make sound effects, where to find 








worthy scripts—these are only a few of 
the subjects fully and clearly discussed 
in Scholastic’s newest publication. A per- 
fect means for curning the random talents 
of the amateur into worthwhile activity, 
68 pages, photographic cover. 


50c per copy postpaid. In quantities of 
10 or more to one address, 35¢ per copy. 


Order From 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





<<< 
LEARN TO FENCE 
“FUNDAMENTALS OF FOIL FENCING" 
- by Joseph Vince 
Internationally Famous Coach ‘ 


At all book, sporting goods and co-op stores 
direct for $1.10—postpaid » 


Send for our fencing equipment catalog “D” 
ee FENCING EQUIPMENT, inc 
New Y 
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® JNG+|50 Book of Designs FREE ‘ 
- — Showing over 500 Rings 

and Pins 
6 Rings at $1.3 35 ea. 25 at $1.35, 
Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 35¢ ea,, 
25 at 25c. Gold rings $5.50 up. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 80 Bruce Ay, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
<3 
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plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per 
Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 ae Doz. Thing Ne have 
R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & aapes co. TH2A Fulton St. 
nies New York, N. Y. a quote 
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HALLENGE 
OFFER 


To Readers of 
Scholastic 


17 Weeks of 
™“/Vatton 
for $1.00 


If you act at once! 


This unusual introductory CHALLENGE OFFER has 
been arranged because our editors feel that readers of 
Scholastic will relish those prized editorial qualities which 
have made THE NATION the most widely read, the most 
quoted, and the most influential of America’s liberal weeklies. 


THE NATION is itself a challenge to reactionary or 
aissez-faire thought. It dares to state the progressive case, to 
publish facts and view-points “too hot to handle” in the daily 
press, and its editorials are quoted as authority in many quar- 
ters. “I consider it about the last true force left in a storm 
of prejudice and deceit,” writes one reader. 


THE NATION’S regular contributors and editors are 
among the most brilliant in international journalism, and 
authors of many of the best sellers: John Gunther, Louis 

damic, Max Lerner, Louis Fischer, Harold Laski, Robert 


Dell, M. E. Ravage, and we name only a few already sched- 
led for coming weeks. 


It is a generous sample THE NATION offers to electrify 
you to action—17 weeks at practically one-third of the news- 
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a If you are a liberal you should read THE NA- \ 
TION ... and so we CHALLENGE you with 

an offer that no liberal can afford to refuse. IF 

YOU ACT AT ONCE—not 15 cents a copy, | 
not $5.00 a year, but 17 weeks—four months— 
for only $1.00 is yours to add you to our fast- 
growing circle of friends. Fill out and mail the 


~ order below. y, 











stand price per copy. During those 17 weeks you will read 
119 thought-provoking NATION articles, 51 stimulating 
full-length editorials, 17 scintillating editorial shorts, and at 
least 136 candid reviews of new books, plays, films and 
records. 





8-1 
THE NATION 
20: Vesey Street 
New York City 


I accept your challenge offer. Send me the next 17 issues 
for the dollar I enclose. 


POO ee OOS SHESHHESSSHSSSSS ESS HESSHSHHH STEHT ETE HHH HEED 


(Extra Postage: Canadian, 17¢; Foreign, 34e) 











@ Accuracy in any sport calls for top condition. And that’s why so many ath- 





like 


letes eat PLANTERS. For PLANTERS give you the kind of energy that wins— 
combined with that delicious flavor that is found only in these fresh, crisp, meaty 
salted peanuts. PLANTERS are not only better to eat—they’re better for you. 


STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE! AND BIG ALBUM! 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely 
FREE—with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamps 
from all over the world! It’s your chance to take up the 
most thrilling of all hobbies—at no cost to you! 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and we'll send you either one of these premiums 
free, postpaid. If you want both the album and stamps 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them now—and 
make sure you don't miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premium 
Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo 
Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags 
good for PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and album. 


PLANTERS PEANUT 


WUothitig HITS THE spoT Ghe PLANTER 





100 Different Foreign Stamps 
from Australia. Switzerland 
Germany, Canada. Japan. ete. 





Big 
Stamp Album 
64-pages 2.000 
stamps 
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